he HMusteal Clorld. 





‘“‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— Goethe, 








SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, Londor. W 
(Registered for Transmission Abroad. } 








VoL. 48—No. 29. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1870. niin daa 


V Sd. Stampea. 








RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—Oombined 

) Attraction.—GRAND SUMMER CONCERT and FASHIONABLE. PRO- 
MENADE, MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of FIREWORKS, and GRAND 
ILLUMINATION of FOUNTAINS, Military Bands, Athletic Sports on Cricket 
Ground, &c. Artists in Concert—Mallc. Christine Nilsson, Madame Sinico, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Gardoni, Castelli, and M. Faure. Full Saturday Band and 
Crystal Palace Choir, Conductor—Mr. Manws. 

The Firework display, by Mr. C. T. Brock, the Company's Pyrotechnist, whose 
recent displays have given such satisfaction, will include the great Egyptian Salute, 
immense cataract of fire, and other chief features of recent displays. 

Band of the Coldstream Guards (Mr. F, Godfrey), &c, 

Admission, 5s., or by Guinea Season Tickets. Stalls for concert should be secured 
at once. ° 

Norge.—Concert, 3.30; Athletic Sports on Cricket Ground from 3.30 till 7.0; 
Rockhills Garden open from 4,30 till 8; Coldstream Guards’ Band for promenade on 
terrace, 7 till 8.30; Fireworks at 9; Palace lighted up after Fireworks until 10.30. 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE ‘SEASON WILL TERMINATE ON SATURDAY, JULY 30. 
Last appearance but five of Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, previous 
to her devarture for America. 


Tuts Eventinc, ‘LA SONNAMBULA,” Elvino, Signor Mongini; Il Conte 
Rodolfo, Signor Foli; Allessio, Signor Zoboli; Un Notaro, Signor Archinti; Teresa, 
Madame Corsi; Lisa, Mdlle. Vinta; and Amina, Mdlle, Ilma di Murska, Conductor, 
Signor ARDITI. 

Monpay,@ July 4t8, Rossini’s Opera, ““OTELLO.” Otello, Signor Mongini; 
Roderigo, Signor Gardoni; Iago, M. Faure; Elmiro, Signor Foli; Emelia, Malle. 
Cari; and Desdemona, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 

Turspay, July 19, “IL TROVATORE.” Manrico, Signor Mongini; Il Conte di 
Luna, Mr. Santley ; Ferrando, Signor Raguer ; Ruiz, Sivnor Archinti; Un Zingaro, 
Signor Trevero; Ines, Madame Corsi; Azncena’ Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Leonora, Mdlle, Ilma’ di Murska. 

Wepnespay, July 20,a Morning Performance, when will be given Gounod's Opera, 
“FAUST.” Faust, Signor Perotti (his first appearance); Mephistopheles, M. 
Faure; Valentino, Mr. Santley ; Siebel, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and Marguerite, 
Malle. Christine Nilsson. 

Tuurspay, July 21, Meyerbeer's Opera, “ ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO.” Roberto, 
Signor Mongini; Raimbaldo, Signor Rinaldini; Bertramo, Signor Foli ; Alberti, 
Signor Raguer; Cavalieri, Signor Archinti. Signor Castelli, Signor Zoboli, Signor 
Trevero; Elena, Mdlle. Fay; Isabella, Mdlle, Ilma di Murska; and Alice, Mdlle, 
Christine Nilsson. 

On Saturpay, July 23, will be produced (first time in England) Wagner's Opera, 
“L'OLANDESE DANNATO” (“ Der Fliegende Hollander"). L'Olandese, Mr. 
Santley ; Erik, Signor Perotti; Daland, Signor Foli; 11 Timoniere, Signor Rinal- 
dini; Maria, Madame Corsi; and Senta, Mdlle, Ilma di Murska.. 

Acting Manager Mr. JARRETT. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock, the opera will commence at half-past. The box-office 
of the Theatre is open daily from Ten to Five. Stalls, one guinea; dress circle, 
10s. 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 

SATURDAY NEXT. 


it OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 














UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President—Tue Eart or DupLEY. 
Principal—Proressor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The PUBLIC CONCERT of the Institution will take place at the QUEEN’S CON- 
CERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, on SATURDAY the 23rd inst. commencing 
at Two o'clock, 

There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students of the Academy, 

Conductor—Mr. Joan Hutian. 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s; to be had of the 
Musicsellers ; at the Hanover Square Rooms ; and at the Academy, 4 Tenterden Street 
Hanover Square, By Order, Joun Ginx, Secretary, 








Lazarus) consists of the following eminent instrumentalists from the Opera 
Orchestras, Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonie Societies, &c.:—Flute, Mr. Henry 
Nicholson; Oboe, M. Barret; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Horn, Mr. T. E. Mann; 
Bassoon, Mr. J. Hutchins; and Pianoforte, Mr W. Shakspeare, R.A.M. Vocalist, 
Madame Thaddeus Wells. Mr. Lazarus begs to inform Secretaries of Musical 
Societies, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Directors of Orchestral Concerts, 
Concert Agents, &., that the Fourth Annual Tour of the Anemoie Union will 
commence in September, 1870. Complete Programmes can be given, or Mr. Lazarus 
will be happy to offer the services of the Anemoic Uniun to assist in full Orchestral 
Performances, or in Chamber Concerted Music. Terms for one or more Concerts 
may be known on applicatien to Mr. HENRY NICHOLSON, 

19, Halford Street, Leicester, 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE 


ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG’S MORNING 
CONCERT, Frivay, July 15th, 1870, will take place at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, to commence at Three o’clock. Artists —Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Mdme. Alice Fairman (Contralto), and Mdile. Liebhart; Mr. Lewis Thomas and 
Mr. Vernon Rigby; Herr Daubert, Herr Ludwig, and Mr. Frederick Chatterton. 
Messrs, Broadwood's Grand Pianoforte will be used. Tickets—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats, 7s. 6d. To be had at Herr F. Ludwig's Residence, 1, Albert 
Street, Regent's Park, N. W. 
EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Aveusr 23rd, 
24th, 25th, and 26th, 1870. Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, and Madame 
Sinico; Madame Patey and Miss Marion Severn; Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. 
— Smith ; Mr, Lewis Thomas and Mr, Santley. Conductor—Mr. Townsnenp 
MITH. 


MISS ROSE HERSEE. 
Ly ISS ROSE HERSEE begs to announce her RETURN 
i 


to England, but that she will be unable to aecept any Concert Engagements 
during her stay. She will return to America at the beginning of September, to 
fulfil an eight m»nths’ engagement as Prima Donna Assoluta of the English Opera 
Company, and cannot accert any European engagement earlier than June, 1871. 


Vf R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanvet’s new 
1 sung, “ THE CHARM,” at his principal Engagements. Address for 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Bond Street, 


a TO TUNERS. 
WANTED, a First Class HARMONIUM TUNER and 


REGULATOR, one who has a knowledge of Pianoforte Tuning preferred, 
Apply to Cramer, Wood, & Co., Dublin. 


\ ISS ANNA JONES (Associate of the London Academy 
{ of Music) is open to Engagements for Concerts. Address, 4, Mortimer Street, 
Regent Street. 


\' ISS FANNY CHATFIELD (Mezzo-Soprano), from 
i the Conservatoire, Cologne, is open to Engagements fur Concerts, Oratorios, 
&c. Address, Fairlawn House, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


HARMONIUM FOR SALE. 
ARMONIUM to be SOLD, a Bargain, splendid 


instrument by Alexandre, two rows of keys, 22 Stops, Rosewood Case, cost 
£90. Suitable for a large school, Chapel, or Professional Gentleman.—82, Chalk 
Farm Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


. MUSIC PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
SUCCESSOR is wanted by a Gentleman. Income 
between £400 and £500 per annum, in one of the principal towns in Scotland. 

A good musician would be certain to succeed, For further particulars address 

** Music,” care of J. Purdie, 83, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianvfurie playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 
No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 


(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 


No. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GopDARD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Sraeet, W. 


hg ANNA JONES will sing Scurra’s “DO NOT 
4VL WAKE ME FROM MY DREAM,” at Rhyl, August 9th. 


R. WALTER REEVES will sing “ WAKE, LINDA, 


WAKE,” WELLINGTON GuERNsEY's popular serenade, at the Store Street 
Concert Hall, Tu1s Day (Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s Concert). 


ISS FRITH (R. A. M.) will sing Wet.ineron 

Gueagysey's waltz aria, “ THE NAIADES,” and the romance, “ A SUMMER 

EVE,” during her engagement at Harrogate, commencing next Monday, under the 
direction of Mr. Julian Adams. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC, (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees.—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Weer, Sec., Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


“ [XLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS,"” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 




















Just Published, 
HREE SHORT PIECES for the ORGAN. Set 3. 


By Epwarp J. Hopxrs. Reduced price, 1s. 6d, 
THREE CHANT TE DEUMS, in A, A, and G, with explanatory preface. Price 


. each, 
BENEDICTUS in A, in simple chant form, for voices in unison, with a varied 


instrumental accompaniment. Price 14d. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 


Vf a AWAY.” Song. 4s. By Miss M. Linpsay 


(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). “There is great beauty in this melody.”—V 
Standard, ‘The melody is so sweet and plaintive,"—Vide Brighton Gantte. The 
same for Pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s, Free by post half-price, London: Published 
only by Rosgrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. May be had everywhere, 








NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DAN ZIA M,” 
(Dansons—Valse Chantée, ) 
Composée pour MptL. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THEY NAMED HER NAME BEFORE MB,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by FREDERIC PENNA. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, of “ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of :— 


No, 3, SONATA, in C Major. 
4, SONATA, in E Minor. 
5. SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 
Loxypon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Sraeet, W. 


Just Published, 


ee ae SE 


PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PAR 
LOUIS ‘DIEAL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, ‘W. 








Just Published, 


“HROPH ON,’ 


BALLAD. 
The Words and Music by Mr. and Mrs, ST. LEGER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LITTLE WILLIE.” 
“7 ITTLE WILLIE.” By Jvizs Banepir. 
with distinguished success by 


MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


HERR REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO MDLLE. NILSSON. 


‘“T LOVE AND I AM LOV’D” 


(*‘J'aime, je suis aimé "’). 
PUBLISHED IN A, C, AND D. 
Sung with distinguished success in Paris and London, Also transcribed forthe Piano 
B®. da. See we. 
Each sent for 24 stamps. 








Dorr & Stewart, 147, Oxford Street, 


“The charming singing of the composer himself—Herr Reichardt—and of M. 
Jules Lefort, has already won for this romantic song a considerable reputation. The 
style is such as we look for from the author of ‘Thou art so near, and yetso far,’ 
and is equally happy with that widely known and favourite ditty. No great com- 
pass is required—only from D below to E fourth space—and Herr Reichardt's newest 
song is conceived in so truly vocal a spirit, and is so effectiye in performance, that we 
have no hesitation in commending it to our readers—soprano or tenor. A word for 
Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, whose translation, free though it be, from the original 
French of M. Arnould, is a thing to be remembered. Nothing in its way more ele- 
gant, more refined, more truly poetical, has been seen for many 4 day, and the man- 
ner in which ‘the spirit, if ‘not the letter of the French is preserved is equally 
admirable,”— The Queen. 





Just Published, 
“THE REASON WHY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by Mrs. C. A. DOUBBLE. 
The Music by L. M. WATTS. 
(Composer of “* Home of my Heart,” song, price 3s.) 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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A LETTER OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
By FREDERICK THomar, Pu. D. 
(Continued from page 457.) 

This chronological excursion will kindly be excused, so much the 
more as no reference to the ~~ spoken of is made in the pub- 
lished letters of Mendelssohn. Rietz, has specified * the Three Preludes 
for the Organ (Op. 87), and the Fugue forthe Organ (Op. 37, No. 1), 
both of them composed: at Spire (Speyer), the Palatinate, Bavaria, 
amongst Mendelssohn’s compositions of the year 1837, and the Fugue 
for the Organ in G major (Op. 87, No. 2), written at Leipsic, amongst 
those of 1886. But one will in vain look for the Fugue No. 3. There 
is no doubt that Rietz was not aware what had become of the auto- 

ph notes, although he does not expressly mention it, in the preface, 
amongst the published compositions omitted in his Catalogue ; what 
was done in the.autograph MSS. by which Mendelssohn was in the 
habit of recording both date and place of composition is wanting. 
I am glad, therefore, to be able, on this occasion, to give a supplement 
to his Catalogue, which by the thorough accuracy, reliability, and neat- 
ness in which it was elaborated, would do honour to any librarian— 
namely, just after the notes, Mendelssohn has recorded (fol. 34a) :— 

“Written for V. Novello by Felix Mendelssohn, Berlin, v. 29 Mbhriiz, 
18338.” > 

The second of these two lines which gives place and date, shows the 
use of the same dark coloured ink and soft quill pen as the composition, 
while the first line (the dedication) is written in the same pale ink 
and with the same hard quill pen as the letter. This circumstance 
entitles to the conclusion that the dedication was not added before 
Mendelssohn was in London, and, at the same time, removes any 
doubt of the truth of the date. Reissmann, * it appears, is straightly 
mistaken in putting all the three preludes and fugues amongst the 
compositions of the years 1536 and 1837. They were composed 
partly in 1838, partly in 1836, partly in 1837, and give another proof 
of whatjRietz* calls attention to—viz., that years not unfrequently 
intervene between composition and publication. As to the history of 
the Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ (Op. 37), there remains 
to be stated that the fugue No. 3, did not come out quite in the same 
form as it was firat written in, which best willbe shown by a comparison 
of the first eight bars of Mendelssohn's autograph with the first six bars 
of Novello’s edition. 

Menpxtssonn’s MS. 
Fuga pro Organo pleno, 
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letter written thirty or forty years ago; and we must be glad if the 
trouble spent in following the traces leads to any result at all. 
Thankfully, therefore, we have to renew the memory of Vincent 
Novello, who took care for the preservation of a remarkable document 
of past times. Itis but gratifying to record his right understanding 
how little safe treasures of that ‘kind are in private possession, and 
his liberal readiness, not daily, I dare say, to be met with, in com- 
mitting a valuable collection of autograph manuscripts to a public 
library, where they are preserved, as far as it stands in human power, 
both from being lost or destroyed by accident, and most readily acces- 
sible to all who have aninterest in them. To be envied, indeed, are the 
inhabitants of this country, who, in the British Museum, are possessed 
of a place which does not let them doubt for a moment where to 
deposit the fragile products of the past, which they want safely to be 
brought to the future; and as the Englishman is right in being proud 
of the British Museum, unanimously considered the most splendid 
collection of monuments both of art and literature of most different 
people and ages, united in the most splendid buildings ever, perhaps, 
erected for that purpose, so it will still be an object of admiration for 
the foreigner. Still, ever as large as the collections may be, any 
addition, even the smallest will be a welcome one, and assure a place 
in the records of the great national institution to the name of the 
giver; moreover, if it happens to be a somewhat larger gift, worth 
forming a separate volume, then, O gentle reader, thy name will, in 
olden letters, be printed on the red Russian leather back, and the 
riendly beams of the sun falling upon them, will shine far through the 
silent halls. If all disciples and amateurs of learning are called to 
gather up the fragments that remain, by thy goodness the knowledge 
of a certain part of the life of a great and noble man cannot die; it 
can only fall into a sleep, and though it may be a hundred years’ sleep 
(like that of Briar Rose, the fair King’s daughter), be sure, once upon a 
day, a lucky prince will be chosen to penetrate the thorn hedge of his- 
torical research to wake his bride out of her long slumber; may he even 
appear in the simple habit of an English schoolmaster, who in charge 
of opening to his dear boys the secrets of the Latin Grammar, and 
showing them the way through the labyrinths of the Greek, retires 
for the leisure of his holidays to the sublime solitude and noble 
comfort of the Reading-Room of the British Museum. The lucky 
prince having appeared, the thorns will turn into fine unfading 
flowers, and he will, under express thankful mention of thy liberality, 

ther them into an odorous nosegay, smelling out of an article in the 

usical World. 

pat ite Seeten 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The Students’ Concert on Thursday evening, June 30th, was 
attended by so large an audience that it was impossible to obtain 
admittance into the concert-room “ proper;’’ so we must satisfy the 
curiosity of our readers in an unsatisfactory manner, by merely trans- 
cribing the programme :— 

Pianoforte Duet (in E flat), No. 3, Op. 14 (Clementi); Miss Smith and 
Miss Hemmings. This duet was performed by J. B. Cramer and Moscheles, 
at the complimentary dinner given to the author by the musical profession, at 
the Albion Tavern, 17th of December, 1827. Glee, ‘Though he be now a 
grey, grey Friar” (Bishop); Miss Goode, Miss Gardner, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. 
Thwaites, and Mr. Parry. Allegro con Fuoco (from Sonata in D minor) for 
the Pianoforte( Weber); Miss Mayo. Liederkreis(a circle of songs) (Beethoven) ; 
Mr. Shakespeare. Prelude and Fugue (in C sharp minor), and Prelude and 
Fugue (in C sharp major), for the Pianoforte (J. S. Bach); Miss Burleigh. 
Aria, ‘Batti, batti,” Don Giovanni (Mozart); Miss Penna—Violoncello 
obbligato, Mr. Aylward. Trio (in E), Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
(Mozart) ; Miss Waite, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Aylward. Song, “ The Garland ” 

Mendelssohn) ; Mr. Howells. Rondo (in D), Pianoforte (Mozart); Miss 





In the second form we have, evidently, to deal with nothing but a 
rewriting of the first, based, very likely, on a copy taken for the 
purpose of remodelling. 

Like as the wind strips off the leaves of the trees, Time is taking away 
generations of man; and if we look round, where are at present the 
millions who, in 1833, struggled for life, or whom curiosity brought together , 
in the Metropolis? Most.of them who, just passing the meridian of their 
years, stood in the full vigour of their life and on the top of their 
glory, have departed in peace a long time to rest from their labours 
and laurels, and for those who flourished in the very spring of youth, 
winter has come to cover their temples with the snow of age. This, 
our essay, will have given an example how it is, already at present, 
not quite without difficulty, in all its references, to understand a plain 

*P. 510. 

? i.e—Berlin, the 29th March, 1833. 


a Reissmann, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. (Berlin, 1867], 
Pp. . ¢ 











4 Preface, p- 501, 


Turner. Clavier-Musik a due Manuali, Aria, con variazioni, for the Harpsi- 
chord (J. S. Bach); Mr. Docker. This Harpsichord, lent and prepared for 
the occasion by Messrs. Kirkman & Son, was made by Joseph Kirckman in 
1798. It has been entirely renovated, produces 22 different effects or 
changes, and is one of the last Harpsichords made after the introduction of 
the Pianoforte. Song, “ Alone” CLady Thompson); Miss Ferrari, accom- 
panied by the composer. Sonata in C minor (MS.), (first two movements), 
for Pianoforte and Violin (Cook, student); Mr. Ceok and Mr. Morley. 
Trio, ‘‘ Le Faccio un Inchino,” Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa) ; Miss Goode, 
Miss Rebecca Jewell, and Miss Marion Severn. Rondo piacevole, Pianoforte 
(W. S. Bennett) ; Miss Moultrie. Madrigal, ‘‘O that the learned poets” 
(Orlando Gibbons, 1602). 


The accompanists of the vocal music at the pianoforte were Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. Wingham, and Lady Thompson, the accomplished composer 
of the song, “ Alone,” who honoured Miss Ferrari with her valuable 
co-operation. 

The annual public concert of the students is announced to take 
place at the end of the present month at the Hanover Square Rooms, 


{ when several old members of the Academy will lend their aid, 
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THE LATE MR. MARK LEMON, 


From the birthday of Punch Mr. Mark Lemon was the chief of the 
staff of writers and artists who have been shooting folly on the wing 
and wounding with “the wasp’s edge of the epigram” every public abuse 
—or social error—during nearly thirty years. If the lip of a wit be warfare upon 
earth, how must he have been tried, who, during so many years, has been called 
upon to hold the balance even among groups of rival wits? If there were 
nothing to add to Mr. Mark Lemon’s account with the periodical literature 
of his time beyond his deserts as the hearty, amiable, and honest director of a 
turbulent set of intellects, he would have a strong claim on the grateful remem- 
brance of his generation. To his nice discrimination and his instinctive abhor- 
rence of extremes in opinion and expression, the famous journal of which he 
was editor from the beginning owes the services of men much more brilliant 
than he ever pretended to be ; owes very much of the popularity which has 
marked the thirty years of its existence. 

The qualities that enabled Mr. Mark Lemon to maintain his place at the head 
of the Punch table, in the presence of Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold, are to be 
found by a conscientious review of the varieties of literary work which he did 
apart from Punch. It is said that Mr. Lemon wrote sixty pieces. Undoubt- 
edly he was a prolific writer for the stage, and the best of his sympathies were 
given tothe boards. He wasan excellent actor, as well as an artful and effective 
dramatist. He had sympathies so quick and warm that a sad event, a misfortune, 
or the sight of pain or emotion brought the tears welling to his eyes as quickly 
as they spring tothe lashes of a girl in her teens. Hence, his dramas are 
strongest where they depend on emotion. The play of his humour was mild, 
but it was ever gracious and funny. In short, there is in all his dramatic doings 
the atmosphere of a happy nature. The man was as genial as the dramatist ; 
so that when he turned from the stage, and wrote for children, or for the holy- 
day-makers in the Illustrated London News, he was sure to please. There 
was a smile upon his page. He seldom made you laugh ; but he put you on 
good terms with the world and the writer and yourself. 

The natural inclination of Mr. Mark Lemon was not towards comic literature. 
He had fun in him ; his was a merry eye and a laughing lip; but there was a 
fine warm fibre underlying all, and holding the man together. It was by this 
element in him that he succeeded in holding satirists and humorists and cari- 
caturists together. Appointed navigator in troubled waters, he poured out the 
oil of his gentle nature without stint. His approach brought sunny weather; 
his voice was balm to the angry ; he loved the quiet, orderly, becoming way. 

The incidents of Mr. Lemon’s life were few. He was born in 1809, we are 
told, in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, and in the middle rank of life. 
His lot was early cast among theatrical people, and his impulses were all to- 
wards the stage. That the boyish fancy never wholly ceased to operate in him 
is proved by the zest with which he joined Mr. Charles Dickens’s amateur 

troupe in later life; and by his recent impersonation of Falstaff’. Humour 
with an indulging tenderness was his histrionic quality, and he was a practised, 
painstaking and discreet performer. He was only thirty-two years of age 
when he assumed the direction of the most successful satirical and humorous 
organ of his day. From that time till his death he rejoiced in the even 
tenour of his life; in the affection of those whom he controlled; and he was 
never soured b his lieutenants were greater heroes than their captain. 
Mr. Lemon had been in feeble health for some time past, but there appeared 
no cause to fear an immediate end to his life. His mind was busy within a 
few days of his death, and he died peacefully in the midst of his family, of 
whom he was deservedly the idol. 

The writer of sixty dramatic pieces, of a hundred songs, of scores of pleasant 
essays and stories, may be forgotten not many years hence; but by the help of 
all these disjecta membra some literary historian may, in future, raise up a 
figure of a true, bright, and happy worker, under whose benignant eyes some- 
thing new and valuable in journalism was produced, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 





Ee es 
MUSIC IN RACE. 


Mr. Henry F. Chorley read a paper some time since, with this quaint 
title, before the Anthropological Society of London. We are indebted 
to our able contemporary the Choir, for the subjoined condensed report 
of what Mr. Chorley had to say on the subject :— 

‘« He began his remarks by apologizing for having made the attempt to deal 
with so vast a subject as national music in the limits of a single paper. Ina 
course of lectures at the Royal Institution he had some years ago dealt with 
the subject at greater length. These lectures he had prepared for publication, 
but had purposely held them back because of the unsettled condition of some 
parts of the subject. All he could offer at the present time would be frag- 
ments, not completed-work. The difficulty of knowing how much of national 
music so-called is genuine, was great. His experience convinced him that 
genuine national music exists in smaller quantities than has been believed. 
Then how often were airs incorrectly written ? Notation, it must be remem- 
bered, was a modern art, and could not be accepted without caution. If poets 
commit errors in writing the ordinary words of their poems, how much more 
common are mistakes in the multiplicity of signs in musical notation. Of the 
travellers to whom we are often indebted for the notation of national airs, 





nearly all are amateurs, and many are ladies. Then as to the ancient pictures 
Li 


of musical instruments, it was a mistake to accept them as correct. Literal 
truth in art was a thing only recently gained, and this had no doubt been 
obtained at the expense of imagination. He would not therefore of necessity 
believe in the pictures of preposterous harps, played by preposterous;men, on the 
walls of Egyptian palaces. While speuking with gratitude to all those who 
had investigated this subject of national music, he would say that he thought 
the instruments of the ancients had been too much overlooked. The modification 
which accent and rate of movement produce in music is very great. Who 
would suppose that the stirring ‘ Scots wha hae’ and the plaintive ‘Land of 
the leal,’ were the same air? The pastoral air from Messiah, ‘ He shall feed 
his flock,’ was then played, and repeated in double quick time with the accent 
strongly marked, producing an excellent and pretty dance tune. In the music 
of worship, said Mr. Chorley, we must distinguish between what is mystical 
and what is congregational, between what is witnessed and what is partaken 
of. For himself he had never been moved so deeply by gorgeous ritual music 
such as he had seen at Cologne or Vienna, as he had been by the simple, 
unisonous singing of a vast congregation, which came upon the ear like the 
voice of many waters. Here he would notice that in German oratorios, when- 
ever a psalm tune or chorale occurred in the music, it was the custom of the 
congregation to lift up their voices and swell the sound of choir and orchestra. 
But in England these oratorios were turned into mere concert music. After a 
short reference to the music of the synagogue as the most ancient service music 
in existence, Mr. Chorley passed on to say that the social conditions and the 
varying characters of different nations affected their music. For example, 
France and Italy have in their national music nothing to correspond with the 
German students’ songs, while the madrigal comes from the south. He knew 
of no more vivid expression of nationality in music than was to be found in the 
German songs of the table. He had in his time done a good deal in adapting 
English words to German music, but the result had always been unsatisfactory. 
This could not be helped. To each, his own. The strong, stirring, muscular 
songs of the Germans have no equivalent. In the early history of nations, as 
must be evident to all, music did not keep pace with art and manufacture. 
Witness the curious productions of Eastern mosaic, when compared with the 
cacophony, the mere drum music, in which the people delighted. Some of the 
most beautiful of national airs come from the north—from Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, &c. The airs of Servia were equally noted for beauty. The music 
of chimes and bells must by no means be over-looked in the study of national 
music. Their purpose was no doubt originally to warn, and to collect men in 
cases of danger. Here he could not but be reminded of Miss Ingelow’s poem, 
‘The high tide in Lincolnshire,’ where the summons from the belfry tower 
was described with so much force and picturesqueness. The music of bells 
was so free and so changing, that he believed it had suggested many effects 
in melody. A Norwegian air, evidently indebted in such a way, was put in as 
an example. In the low countries it was the custom of organists to play on 
the bells, and he had himself tried the art in Holland years ago, but found it to 
require much more physical strength than he possessed. He had said nothing 
of the music of our own Islands. He was reminded of the old story of the 
man who wrote a book on Iceland, one chapter of which ran as follows :— 
‘Chap. VI. On Snakes 1n IceLAND.—There are no snakes in Iceland’ 
With British national music the predicament was of a precisely opposite kind. 
There was so much to be said that he could not now deal with it to any 
advantage. He might hope, however, at some future time to resume the 
subject on which he had so imperfectly spoken that night. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Chorley fcr his paper. ” 
——— 


SCHULTZ ALIAS PRETORIUS.* 


Hieronymus Pretorius, whose original name was Schultz, changed 
it, after the fashion of his time, into the Latin name of Pretorius.f 
Born at Hamburg in 1560, where his father, Jacob Schultz, was 
organist at the Church of St. Jacob’s, he improved rapidly under his in- 
struction as a performer on the piano and organ, and also in the theory 
of music Afterwards he completed his studies at Cologne on the 
Rhine. At the early age of 20 the office of Cantor was offered to 
him at Erfurt. In 1580 his father died, and he was then nominated as 
his successor at St. Jacob’s, which appointment he held until his death— 
the 27th of January, 1629. At a very early period of his life he was 





* Sketches of Composers and Musical Writers of the Earlier Centuries.— 
No. ILI. 

+ In the 16th century most artists of repute adopted the prevailing fashion 
of Latinizing their names, instead of using their German, French, or English 
ones. In the 18th and 19th centuries the same mode was in vogue, especially 
among singers, to turn their names into Italian ones, thinking to receive 
more favour from the public by the exchange. To give an example of our 
time, I may mention the celebrated Sisters Cruvelli, whose original name was 
Cruwell. “They were born at Bielefeld, a small town in Westphalia, where 
their father, who was a tobacco manufacturer, loved inusic passionately, and 
was himself a tolerable amateur tenor singer. I believe he never dreamt 
that his danghters would show the weakness to alter their name into 
Italian, 
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already recognized through the whole of Germany as a great performer 
on the organ; but his fame as a composer spread beyond his native 
country. From 1699 to 1625 he published motets, Magnificats, and 
many other works of church music, some of them for twenty parts in 
counterpoint, which style was at one time admired as the pinnacle of 
musical art. Schultz’s compositions were in such high repute that some 
of them were performed in the Pope’s Chapel at Rome, which city he 
himself visited. After the performance of one of his compositions a 
Cardinal exclaimed emphatically, “What a pity that a man of his 
genius should be a heretic.” For the choir of St. Jacob’s he wrote a 
manuscript upon parchment five yards long by one yard wide, being a 
choral service in the old notation of the monks. In this manuscript 
he compiled all that was requisite to wake it a complete missal, which 
was the general want at that time. Later it was published by Francis 
Elers, and received the name of the Musical Bible. This celebrated 
work stood in such high estimation that it came into use in every 
church through the whole of Italy. Gerber, in his Encyclopadia, 
mentions some of the church music of Schultz, especially-some motets 
dedicated to the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse and the Duchess of 
Saxony. Dr. FarpinanD Rauuzs. 
July, 1870. 
—o—— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The operas given since we last referred to the doings at this theatre 
have been La , Un Ballo in Maschera, La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento (followed by Acts 2 and 8 of Masaniello), Don Giovanni (with 
Signor Mario, vice Herr Wachtel, as Don Ottavio—a change of which 
few would be likely to complain), Fra Diavolo, Dinorah, Hamlet, Le 
Domino Noir, and J Puritani—all but three of them repetitions. Amateurs 
of the old school, who remember that until Mr. Lumley introduced his 
famous“ long Thursdays,” which combined singing with dancing in almost 
equal proportions, the nights for Italian opera were two (Tuesdays and 
Saturdays), may reasonably look with amazement at the present state 
of things. During one week (the week before last), there were no less 
than ten performances of Italian opera—six at Covent Garden and four 
at Drury Lane. If these ten performances were all more or less 
productive, the conclusion must inevitably be adopted that, from a 
luxury, Italian opera has become a necessity. However our inclination 
might tend that way, we are, nevertheless, unable to think so. 
Necessities are not to be paid for at opera prices, any more than bread 
aud beer are to be paid for as venison and champagne. 

The first representation of Un Ballo in Maschera—among Verdi's 
best, though, from some unaccountable cause, if popularity be synony- 
mous with attractiveness, by which we intend the power of drawing 
large audiences, by no means his most popular work—is always an 
agreeable event for the admirers of his music. The distribution of 
characters on the present occasion was as strong as the company at the 
disposal of Messrs, Gye and oo would allow, and the general 
performance, if not strikingly effective as regards the choral and 
orchestral accessories, was in other respects up to the average mark. 
The character of the unhappy Amalia might have been confided toa 
younger, but hardly to an abler representative than Mdlle. Tietjens, 
the Amalia in 1860, when Un Ballo in Maschera was first given in this 
country, during Mr. Mapleson’s brief series of performances at the 
Lyceum Theatre (the part of the amorous Duke Riccardo being then 
sustained by the late Signor Giuglini—whose place, by the way, has 
yet to be filled up), Mdlle. Tietjens wasadmirable throughout, but most 
especially admirable in the great situation of the opera, the interview 
with Riccardo, the surprise of the lovers by the conspirators, and the 
shame and indignation of Renato at discovering how he has unwittingly 
been made the instrument of shielding an intrigue against his own hon- 
our (Act 8). Nothing could be more impressive than her soliloguy when 
Awalia is about to pluck the magic herb which the sorceress has told 
her is an antidote to her criminal affection for Riccardo. The duet with 
Riccardo, too, was all that could be wished. Signor Mario was Riccardo, 
and we believe that if this accomplished gentleman were tocontinue sing- 
ing for another decade he would still remain the ideal representative 
of the gallant Duke of Naples.* No other singer on the boards can make 
love as he does, and not one can give so completely as he does the 
impassioned expression demanded by impassioned musical phrases. ‘I'he 
duet in question was a striking example in point, and, above all, the 
address to Amalia—*“ Non sai tu che so l’anima mia?” If in other parts 
of the opera Signor Mario’s voice occasionally failed him, we could have 
pardoned that, and much more, for the duet, and for the quintet of 
Act 2, « E scherzo od @ follia” where Riccardo treats as a pleasant joke 
the panevary: of the sorceress. As of old, the quintet, worthy pendant to 
the quartet of Rigoletto, was unanimously asked for again—a compliment 
48 much due to the incomparable acting of Signor Mario as to the beauty 
of the music. Malle, Vanaini is a fair re tative of Oscar, the page, 
to whose music her high soprano voice is well fitted ; Mdlle. Scalchi, as 


Ulrica, the sorceress, is just what she is in every other part—Mdlle. 
Scalchi ; Signor Graziani’s Renato is dramatically as mysterious as ever, 
his most finished vocal achievement being, as usual, the soliloquy, “E 
sei tu,” with its melodiously lachrymose episode, “O dolcezze perduto |” 
in which the flute plays so agreeable a part; and Signors Tagliafico and 
Cappoui (Armando and Angri) are once again model conspirators. We 
have heard the finale to Act 3, where these worthies and their confede- 
rates mock at the woes of Renato *—one of Verdi's most ingenious and 
well-planned concerted pieces—more effectively executed ; but the last 
act—the scene of the masked ball and the assassination of the Duke (in- 
ferior as it is to the last act of Auber’s @us(ave) was as full of animation 
as on former occasions. 

The revival of Auber’s sparkling Domino Noir calls for a few remarks, 
Two years ago, with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington as the heroine, it 
made but little impression ; and now, with Madame Pauline Lucca as 
the heroine, it scarcely makes more. Considering the remarkable 
beauty of the music which, to say nothing of its other qualities, is one 
unceasing stream of tune—tune as piquant and characteristic as it is 
purely original—this may surprise many, but not those who, knowing 
what caretul preparation a work so full of delicate points requires, know 
also that without such careful preparation an adequate performance is 
out of the question, That such preparation has been allowed to the 
Domino Noir it would be untrue to assert; and we are bound to add 
that a less satisfactory execution of an opera which, in its school, stands 
unequalled and alone has rarely been listened to. The last act, with 
the inimitable “chattering chorus ” of nuns, was little better than a 
scrauible. All the efforts of Signor Vianesi were unequal to the task he 
had in hand. ‘hat Madame Lucca acts the part of Angéle almost to 
perfection few will be surprised to hear. Here and there, a trifle over- 
bold for the timorous though adventurous young lady who, accom- 
panied by a congenial associate, leaves the convent of which she is about 
to be made abbess, on the very night before her ‘installation,’ for the sake 
of attending a masked ball which a gentleman for whoin she has con- 
ceived an attachment is expected to attend, the impersonation, as a 
whole, is, nevertheless, admirable—original, diverting, and full of life. 
On the other hand, the music suites neither the voice of Madame 
Lucca nor her peculiar style of singing. The other characters are 
represented by Signor Naudin (Horace), Cotogni (Giuliano), Tagliafico 
(Lord Elfort), and Ciampi (Gil Perez); Mdlles. Madigan (Brigida), 
Bauermeister (Giacinta), and Anese a 

As Elvira in the Puritani—that often vainly revived opera of Bellini— 
Madame Adelina Patti has won a new triumph. ‘That she could sing the 
music to perfection no one ever doubted, any more than that she would 
give dramatic significance to a part however in itself devoid of signi- 
ficance (which may be said more or less of all the dramatis persone in the 
Puritani). Madame Patti does both, and if any artist now living could 
impart new life to Bellini’s last opera it would be this young and gifted 
lady. The other parts are sustained by Mdlle. Locatelli (Henrietta), 
Signor Vizzani, the new tenor (Arturo), Signors Bagagiolo, Graziani, 
Rossi, and Fallar (Riccardo, Giorgio, “ Sir Bruno,” and Walton, About 
these Signor Vizzani excepted, there is nothing new to say; but to the 
Elvira of Madame Patti we hope to return. Enough just now that her 
reception was throughout enthusiastic. 

The operas which have been given this week are the Puritani, second 
time (Monday) ; Le Nozze di Figaro (Tuesaday) ; and Don Giovanni. with 
Madame Lucca, for the first time in England, as Zerlina (Thursday). ‘To 
the Zerlina of Mdlle. Lucca we may return. The opera announced for 
this evening is 11 Barbiere. . 

he second concert in Floral Hall was quite as crowded and quite 
as successful as the first. All the leading artists of the company took 

+ in the programme, and the applause was frequent and hearty. 
Nevertheless there was nothing whatever to call for critical remark, not 
a single new piece being introduced. 





* The Ankastrom of Auber’s opera. 
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JPuz3le. 
No. 2. 


It is a puzzle to me why Madame Vanzini should have been 
prominently brought before the public when young and inexperienced, 
and shelved now that her experienee has matured her powers, and im- 
proved her style. Is it that Tietjens, or Patti, or Lucca, or Sessi 
object to young artists becoming favourites ?—or are managers ever in- 
fluenced by matters which have nothing to do with professional 
merit ? A Provincial Dil{ctante. 
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*The Gustavus III. of Auber. 
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MIGNON AT DRURY LANE. 


That the opera of JJignon will prove as successful here as it has been for 
some years in France, its birthplace, in Germany and elsewhere, is more than 
probable. The story of Mignon is quite as interesting as that of Gretchen, 
and quite as good for the purpose of music, while the figure of Mignon is 
as familiar to every one as that of Gretchen, Juliet, or Ophelia. MM. 
Barbier and Carré cannot fairly be arraigned for taking what was suited to 
their hands from so celebrated a romance as Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. 
It has been a custom with operatic composers, time out of mind, even before 
Gluck, Piccini, and Sacchini went to the Greek dramatists, and long before 
Zingarelli took Romeo, and Rossini took Otello, to seek for materials in well- 
known masterpieces, dramatic or otherwise; and the two long-associated 
French librettists have thus only done what custom has sanctioned, still sanc- 
tions, and is likely to sanction. Moreover, they must be accredited in several 
nstances for exhibiting more than ordinary cleverness. They have not entitled 
their work Guillaume Meister, and are, therefore not fairly open to a special 
criticism brought against them—namely, that, in order to make their heroine the 
conspicuous figure, they have omitted many characters which play important parts 
in the romance of the German poet. This criticism appears to us unsound. 
If every character in Wilhelm Meister were introduced into the libretto, and, 
as a natural corollary, given something to say and act in accordance with the 
respective significance of each, the libretto itself, without music, would take 
four long nights to represent, and with music superadded, at least as many 
again. This would be Wagner out-Wagnered. Instead of a Niebelungen in 
four parts, a night for each part, we should havea Wilhelm Meister in eight 
parts, a night for each part. MM. Barbier and Carré knew better. What 
they wanted was a heroine, engaging in herself, to constitute the central figure 
of situations and the main cause of incidents out of the judicious arrangement 
of which a good plot for a lyric drama might be constructed. In Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre—the first part of the greatest of German novels, ‘‘ philoso- 
phical” or “romantic "—they found the heroine, the situations, and the 
incidents; and we must admit that they have employed them with singular 
dexterity. Mignon is quite as good an operatic book as Faust (which, by the 
way, had better have been entitled Margaret); and how Faust has succeeded as 
an operatic book all the world knows. Those who complain of the desecration of 
the works of the great masters by the aiders and abettors of dramatic composers 
point to Milton and Dante as the next threatened, forgetting that, more than 
a century and a quarter since, Handel made use of Samson Agonistes—not 
virtually as an oratorio, but as a sacred drama, that might in certain countries, 
be performed in theatres—and that Dante, in one way or another, has 
frequently been called into request. But this question has been exhausted 
long ago. The worst that can justly be said against MM. Barbier 
and Carré is that instead of letting Mignon die, they let her live, with that 
object entirely changing the catastrophe. Thus the most touching and pathetic 
incident of the romance is lost. To have preserved it, however, the French authors 
must have altogether remodelled their plan and we doubt whether that would 
have served the purpose in contemplation half as well. 

Presuming our operatic readers to be more or less acquainted with the story 
of Mignon, we refrain from perplexing them to no purpose about explanations of 
the points in which the French libretto, now converted into Italian by Signor 
Giuseppe Zaffira, differs from the German romance. Enough that the most 
striking situations in which Mignon is concerned are, however modified, in a 
measure preserved. The truth is that Mignon is Mignon, just as Gretchen is 
Gretchen, under any circumstances. Such powerful and attractive indivi- 
dualities cannot be altogether effaced, any more than the salient features of 
a Venus by Titian can be altogether destroyed by ever so indifferent a copy. 
A greatly condensed version of the “argument” as given in the book of the 
opera, will therefore answer every purpose :— 


“Mignon, daughter of noble parents, has, when a child, been stolen from her 
home by gipsies. Her mother dies of grief; while Lotario, the father, forsakes 
his home, and roams from place to place in search of his child, For 
years, Mignon, unconscious of her origin, leads a wandering life with the gipsy 
tribe, of which her beauty renders her the oraament. The chief Giarno, com- 
pels the girl to dance and go through various performances in order to obtain 
money, threatening her with the stick whenever she refuses. Guglielmo, a young 
student on his travels, happening to be a spectator of Giarno’s feroeity, pur- 
chases Mignon from her master. Touched by Guglielmo’s kindness, Mignon 
conceives for him an irrepressible attachment. Guglielmo, unconscious of this 
affection, falls a prey to the fascinations of Filina, belonging to a troupe of 
Thespians, on their way to perform at a castle where a fie ts t6 take place. 





Among the guests invited is Guglielmo. Filina, the object of his admiration, is 
the idol of the hour, and her success at the castle serves but to increase 
Guglielmo’s fondness. Mignon watches with silent grief the progress of 
Guglielmo’s love, and unable to endure the jealousy, is about to throw herself 
into a lake, when a harp, played byfan unseen hand, is heard, and in a moment 
Lotario appears. Mignon, little dreaming that it is her father who stands 
before her, flies to the aged minstrel and implores his counsel. Carried away 
by her emotion, she prays that vengeance may overtake the abode in which her 
rival is, in the glory of her triumph. The performance inside the castle ter- 
minates. Filina appears, surrounded by a crowd of admirers, loud in praises 
of her beauty and talents. Of a sudden a glare illumines the scene—the castle 
is in flames. Latario unconsciously interested in Mignon, has, half crazed with 
grief, lent an ear to Mignon’s imprecation, and set fire to the castle. A scene 
of confusion ensges. Mignon is nowhere to be found. Guglielmo, after an 
eager but fruitless search, rushes amid the burning rafters, and, in a few moments 
re-appears, bearing the haplesss girl in his arms. In Lotario’s manorial resi- 
dence, on the banks of an Italian lake, lies Mignon, overtaken by illness resulting 
from the peril she had so lately escaped, and the struggle to conceal her 
affection for Guglielmo. Guglielmo, who has meanwhile assisted in transporting 
Mignon to the home from which Lotario had so long been absent, has dis- 
covered the secret of her affection. Through the medium of a long-concealed 
casket, containing a girdle worn by Mignon when a child, as well as by her 
utterance of the words of a prayer which her parents had taught her, Lotario 
discovers, beyond a doubt, that Mignon is his long-lost daughter. The 
recovery of her surviving parent, and Guglielmo’s declaration of love, finally, after 
a trying crisis, restore Mignon to reason and happiness.” 

The music of M. Ambroise Thomas is, regarded as a whole, a highly favour- 
able example of the modern French school. Written expressly for the 
Opéra Comique, it naturally conforms itself to the traditional exigencies of 
that theatre, to which even Meyerbeer, with his Etoile du Nord and Pardon 
de Ploermel, was in a measure compelled to submit. The setting of the dia- 
logue to accompanied recitative for the Italian stage of course gives additional 
weight to the opera, inasmuch as .M. Thomas is not only addicted to writ- 
ing concerted music, but writes it in a thoroughly musician-like style, being 
not only a master of the orchestra, but a master of vocal harmony and com- 
bination. Farther than this, he possesses the somewhat exceptional gift of 
being able to confer individuality, through his music, upon each of his promi- 
nent characters. To make much out of Guglielmo (Wilhelm Meister), even 
as he is metamorphosed by MM. Barbier and Carré would be scarcely possible ; 
but M. Thomas has treated him according to his deserts—as a kind of senti- 
mental nondescript. In three instances, and those the three most important, 
the French composer has been eminently successful. We refer to Lothario, 
the old harper, Mignon’s father; Filina, the coquette; and Mignon herself. 
Each becomes a distinct character, not less musically than dramatically, and 


‘| each, not merely in the solos, which would have been comparatively easy, but 


in the concerted music—a task of far greater difficulty—is made to preserve 
its characteristic type. Mignon is a musical creation to be placed higher, in 
our opinion, than the same composer's Ophelia. True, Ophelia is a rarer 
apparition than Mignon, who when once on the stage is seldom away from it ; 
but this by no means rendered the task of the composer easier; on the con- 
trary, it made it one of heavier responsibility, and his success is, on that 
account, the more to be commended. When we add that the scenes in the 
opera which are full of life and bustle are appropriately rendered by the 
music, and that where sentiment is predominant the music is as happily in 
keeping, almost always, indeed, equal to the occasion, and though (which many 
will regard as a strong argument in its favour) as essentially the music of M. 
Thomas throughout as anything with which we are acquainted that ever came 
from the pen of M. Thomas—we have said all that space will allow, and in 
fact all that is necessary. To describe a work of this character piece by piece 
would bore our readers without enlightening them. To be fairly judged, it 
must be heard as a connected whole. 

The performance need not take long to describe. That it is highly creditable 
to the theatre and to Signor Arditi, upon whom so much responsibility de- 
volves, was hinted in our brief notice of the first representation. But amid 
the genenal excellence one particular feature stands out—the Mignon of Malle. 
Christine Nilsson. The Swedish songstress has achieved, and worthily achieved, 
many successes, but hardly any success, perhaps, so thoroughly complete as 
this. Her Mignon is one of the gentlest, most beautiful, and most truly poetical 
creations of our time. To say that she looks the Mignon of Ary Scheffer 
would be to give her less than half her due. She és the Mignon of Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister—which is paying her a far higher compliment. A column 
might be taken up in describing the fine and subtle touches which prove how 
deeply she has studied the character, how perfectly she has succeeded in 
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making herself identical with it in the minds of those who know the Mignon of the 
poet, and who witness her impersonation. We shall attempt no such descrip- 
tion. We shall merely add that as Mignon, a wretched slave of the travelling 
showman, Giarno, as Mignon, with a deep but concealed passion for Wilhelm 
Meister, her deliverer, accompanied by almost as deep a hatred for Filina, her 
rival in the affections of her new master, and as Mignon, made inconceivably 
happy by the avowal of a love about which she had long ago despaired, Mdlle. 
Nilsson is equally gracefal and charming, equally impressive, true to the poet 
and to nature. Her last scene, when Wilhelm consoles the hitherto unhappy 
maiden by the declaration of his affection, is so exquisitely touching as to make 
one almost regret that Goethe had not allowed Mignon to live, instead of to die 
suddenly—as in the romance—of a broken heart, just at the moment when 
she has brought the glad news to her master of the arrival of the lady to whom 
he is about to be wedded. Witnessing this scene, we are almost inclined to 
pardon MM. Barbier and Carré for the liberty they have taken in altering the 
dénotment. How Malle. Nilsson sings the music of M. Thomas need not be 
said. As she sings Ophelia so she sings Mignon ; but as in Mignon she has 
more to sing the pleasure she imparts is all the greater. We cannot enter into 
details, nor need we again describe the enthusiasm which this very admirable 
performance has drawn forth, and which was even more marked at the second 
representation of the opera on Saturday night than at the first. 

Nearest'to the Mignon of Mdlle, Nilsson comes the Lothario of M. Faure, 
whose impersonation of the old harper is both striking and picturesque, and 
who in the last scene of the opera rises to the dignity of the situation and is as 
conspicuous @ figure in the scene as Mignon herself. Madame Volpini acts the 
part of Filina, the heartless coquette, with wonderful animation, singing the 
florid music assigned to her with a fluency that leaves nothing to desire. 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini does all that can be done for the small part of Frede- 
rico, and gives the air interpolated expressly for her by M. Thomas in her 
most brilliant style. Signor Gassier is a capital Laerte (manager of the strol- 
ling “troop” of actors), and Signor Raguer a Giarno whose treatment of 
Mignon surprises nobody, so well does he delineate the ruthless taskmaster. 
Signor Bettini represents “‘ Guglielmo” Meister after the approved fashion of 
the French stage ; anid Mdlle. Fioretti’s finished and graceful dancing gives zest 
to the ballet-—which by the way, has been judiciously curtailed. 

The opera is got up with the utmost care. The scenery is good and to 
the purpose ; the costumes aré new and in keeping; and the stage business 
(directed by Mr. Stirling) is extremely. well managed—a better instance of 
which than the burning of the castle, in Act 2, could not be cited. 

——0-—_ 
FTALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


The operas performed during the present week have been Otello (Tuesday) ; 
Rigoletto (Wednesday) ; and Mignon (Thursday). The opera announced for 
to-night is the Sonnambula. Meanwhile Herr Wagner’s Fliegende Hollinder 
is in active preparation. 

catia uiaintine 


MISS ROSE HERSEE. 


Our advertisement columns record the arrival in London of Miss 
Rose Hersée, after an absence of ten months. During that period she 
is said to have travelled over 15,000 miles, and to have sung 148 times 
in opera, b-sides occasional concerts, and at the recent Beethoven 
Festival in New York. At the end of her first engagement, in March, 
she was re-engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa and Mr. C. D. Hess (partners in 
the late “ Parepa-Rosa opera company”) until the June following. 
Mr. and Madame Rosa having recently returned to enjoy a little repose 
in England, Mr. C, D, Hess remains sole manager of the English opera 
company ; and in order to supply the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Madame Rosa, he has made arrangements with the only rival 
troupe (the “ Richings-Barnard company ”) who will in future be com- 
bined with Mr. Hess's company, presenting one of the strongest 
Operatic combinations for many years seen in America. Miss Rose 

ersee is evidently determined to reserve herself for America, inasmuch 
as she declines concert engagements during her present stay in England. 
At the beginning of September she, we understand, returns to America, 
as prima donna assoluta of the combined English Opera companies, 
for a season of eight months, She is to receive upwards of £2,500, 
besides a benefit, travelling expenses, &c. The brilliant success achieved 
in the States by Miss Hersee is a proof that our “ cousins” are willing 
to give a hearty welcome to artistic talent, come whence it may ; and 
the youthful prima donna may be excused if she dedicates her vocal 
powers exclusively to those who know how to appreciate and 
remunerate them, 





SERVICE AT THE FOUNDLING. 


A writer in the Church Times gives a lively account of his visit to the 
Foundling Hospital, where he assisted at the Sunday service, and 
watched the children dine, as per regulation. Respecting the former 
exercise he says :— 

“Tt was simply Choral Matins of that mixed, not to say jumbled, type which 
is now happily dying out, wherein the priest only reads or monotones his 
portion, while the choir sing theirs. Who the clergyman who ‘took the desk’ was 
I have not the faintest idea, but he was one of that class commonly spoken 
of as ‘ performing the service ’ very well ; ‘ Yes ! our curate is a beautiful reader.’ 
Now, a ‘ beautiful reader’ is my pet aversion. What can be worse than to 
have the Lord’s Prayer mutilated as it was last Sunday on this wise—‘ Give 
us this day our daily ber-read’ and forgive us our ter-respasses, as we forgive 
them that ter-respass against us.’ It certainly was excessively ter-rying, but 
let it pass. The singing was, of its kind, nearly perfect. The Psalms were 
rendered antiphonally, the five professional singers taking one verse, the children 
the other. The latter have been very carefully trained, and especially have the 
been trained to read as well as to sing. Every word was distinctly anata: | 
and yet there was no drawling. The children had evidently been taught what 
so many of our choir boys and men have yet to learn, viz., to lay a slight 
stress upon the final consonants, and not to slur one word with another. If 
choirmasters would but practise their boys frequently in monotonous reading, 
being careful to make them keep exactly together, and pronounce each word 
distinctly, more especially as regards the last syllable of the words, our 
Psalmody would be wondrously improved and as a model of what chanting ought 
in this respect, to be, it would be difficult to find any choir better than 


that at the Foundling. One or two things struck me as odd, and by no * 


means to be imitated. (1) Unless my eyes deceived me both boys and girls 

sat during the prayers. (2) There was no anthem or hymn after the third 

Collect. (3) That though the responses at Matins were all sung, those in the 

Litany were merely said, and very weakly said too. Of course Tallis’s Litany is, 

comparatively speaking, a poor thing when the oo are recited merely in 

monotone, while the responses are sung by the choir; but half a loaf is better 

than no bread, and the sudden change from the sung responses at Matins to the 

mumbled Litany was the reverse of edifying. I call it a sudden change, for 

there was no pause after the third Collect, and the anthem which ought to 

have been sung there was relegated to the interval before the sermon while the 

preacher was attending to the demands of his toilet in the vestry. After the 

Litany, while the ‘reader’ went to the altar, a hymn was sung, and well sung 

too. It was that piece of ;Newton’s, ‘ Oft as the bell with solemn toll ;’ not a 

very lively composition. Table Prayers were said by the ‘ Er-reader,’ and again, 
for our sins, we were doomed to the ‘ ber-read’ and the ‘ ter-respasses, with 

‘ ger-raven ’ to follow by way of a change. The preacher who was at the south 
end of the altar did nothing but read the Epistle, and that in a scarcely 
audible voice. A few of the people turned to the east at the Creed, and 
joined in reciting it. Then came the great musical event of the morning—the 
anthem. It was one of Spohr’s, ‘Blest are the departed,’ and it was 
certainly given admirably. he children formed the chorus, and exceedingly 
well they sang their part, the volume of sound adding greatly to the effect. 
The sermon, which followed, was on the ‘ Strait Gate,’ quite colourless in point 
of doctrine, but a well written essay for all that, and delivered with just enough 
expression to make the five-and-twenty minutes which it occupied pass pleasantly 
enough. It was preceded, if I mistake not, by a semi-extempore prayer, or 
rather by a mutilated Prayer Book Collect. The voice of the preacher was at 
this time so low that I could scarely catch his words. Evidently the most 
solemn portion of the devotions, both at the Foundling and elsewhere that I 
have been, is that which follows the sermon. Instead of seeing the boys’ faces 
as in other portions of the service, at this point only the tops of their heads 
were visible, and the faces of the girls were hidden by white aprons. This 
must be the result of careful drill, for the rows of boys’ scalps were perfectly 
uniform, and all the white aprons took exactly the same shape when they were 
held before the faces of the girls. The children are in admirable order, and 
behaved exceedingly well throughout the whole service.” 

nn 
To the Editor of the “« Musical World.” 

Sir,—As an old reader of your paper, and knowing no one to whom J 
could apply with so much confidence, I venture to ask you if you would kindly 
give me some information on the following points :— 

1. {s it vacation, or term time now. at the Paris Musical Conservatory ? 

2. Are the best Parisian musical teachers likely to be in Paris at the 
present season ? 

8. In what town of Germany is the best musical conservatory ? 

I am just going to take my sisters on the Continent, chiefly to complete 
their musical education, and my anxiety to obtain for them the best instrue- 
tion possible will, I hope, form an additional excuse for my thus troubling you. 
—With every apology, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. 

Mansion House, Hereford, July 7th, 1870. 

The first question we are unable to answer. To the second we may 
safely say—no. To the third we should answer—the Conservatory at 
Cologne, preside? over by Dr, Ferdinand Hiller.—Ep. ) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.S.8.—The Auguenots and St. Paul were both produced in 1836. 

A Pranist.—Professor Sterndale Bennett has twe pianoforte concertos 
in MS., both of which have been played by himself in public. The first 
is in F minor, the second in A minor. His sonata in F minor, and his 
fantasia in A major, originally published at Leipsic, may hoth be 
obtained of Messrs. Ashdown & Parry, having been printed in England 
by their predecessors, Messrs. Wessel & Stapleton. The capriccio in D 
minor (dedicated to Cipriani Potter) can be had of Messrs. Lamborn 

yock & Co. 

Nemo.—Anything-more barren than creative art in Germany at pre- 
sent does not exist.’ Like the successors of Cesar, German musicians 
still ery out, ‘‘ We are Casar.”’ Mevertheless there is hardly at the 
time being a genuine composer in all Germany. It is either the vague 
mystery of Schumann, the bombastic emptiness of Wagner, the hys- 
terical twaddle of Liszt, or the super-sick-mock-sentimentality of Proch 
that rules the roast. We had rather none of it. Let ‘‘ Nemo” con- 
sole himself with Offenbach. 

Spninx.—The pianoforte was invented about the year 1700, and was 
brought partially into use about 1750, and then only in the form of the 
small Square,” of five octaves, F to F. The grand pianoforte from C 
to I’, was notin use much before 1780. Extra treble notes, viz., the half 
octave to C, were not added before 1792. The two instruments 
differ chiefly in this, that whereas the tone is drawn from the strings 
of the pianoforte by the blow of a hammer. that of the harpsichord is 

. produced by the action of a small quill or plectrum—[* Sphinx” should 
be a little more diligent with his musical history. ] 

An Amateur.—We aré sorry we cannot agree as to the excellence of 
the company of singers and actors referred to by “ An Amateur.” We 
have been bored enough here in London with such operas as they repre- 
sent, and have no wish to make a journey of nine or ten miles to hear 
them. Of course, to those who reside in the vicinity they may be 
pleasant enough, and save time, expense, and trouble; but we doubt if 
any real amateur in London would accept a free admission to hear any 
one of them, however well performed. 





NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
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ENGLAND AND BEETHOVEN. 

HOSE who went to St. James’s Hall—the upper room, not 

the Christy’s—last Monday evening, were reminded that 
Beethoven was born exactly one hundred years ago. We are 
really very much obliged to the Philharmonic Society for doing so 
good a turn to a great genius and a heedless public. There was 
imminent danger of the fact being altogether overlooked during 
the ‘‘ London season ;” and what a catastrophe that would have 
been, we shudder to think. Everybody knows how far the gay 
and brilliant crowd, making up what is called Society (with a 
capital S), is devoted to Art in all its branches. The individual 
members of that gay and brilliant crowd represent the cultivation 
and refinement of our dear country ; and, Beethoven being the 
greatest musical genius that ever lived, they positively adore him. 
True, appearances are against this statement; but what would 
you have? Society (with a capital S), like the property it repre- 
sents, has duties as well as privileges. It may adore Beethoven, as 
it undoubtedly adores Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Shakspere, 
thereby exercising a privilege not to be denied; but, alas! duty 
comes with a prior claim, and puts all such matters in the back- 
ground. The impersonal ruler of Society, who is veiled in 
greater mystery than the mystery surrounding the Grand Llama, 
ordains that to be done which in the doing must entail 
exquisite pain. It ordains, for example, that the gay and 
brilliant crowd shall run after a prima donna without refer- 
ence to her work or workmanship, refusing to be comforted when 





she cannot be found; that a so-called opera shall be patronized, 
the music of which is contemptible, while the executants match it; 
and that when the highest representatives of a fashionable Mumbo- 
Jumbo give a concert they shall stu*iously ignore all that is great 
and noble in art. Who, then, can wonder to find Beethoven—he 
never wrote a show opera, purveyed music (!) for a Schneider, or 
wrote down to the level of (English) Court taste—neglected by 
the representatives of English cultivation and refinement? It is 
even possible that, had the Philharmonic Society forgotten the 
centenary, Society would have gone down to its country-house 
sadly conscious of an outrage on its artistic instincts, but com- 
forted by the thought that the duty England expects every man 
to do had not been neglected. But the Philharmonic Society, an 
aristocratic institution, which gives concerts ‘by special desire,” 
consulted the exigencies of Society, and Society will now go down 
to its country-house satisfied with having duly attended to every- 
thing—Beethoven included. 

But how about the common people, who, in their way, have 
learned to hear Beethoven gladly, and who do neither suit nor 
service to Fashion? Are not the mighty masses to be considered ? 
Will not somebody erect an altar whereon may be deposited their 
multitudinous offerings? In other words, are we to have no 
popular Beethoven Festival, to make an event which can come only 
as often as the aloe blooms? It would appear not. The Crystal 
Palace, which has been quick to honour illustrious men, and 
profit itself, by fétes and festivals, is reserving the main of its 
energies for Handel next year, and devoting the balance to M. 
de Lesseps and the ‘Egyptian Salute.” This means, in effect, 
that the metropolis will do nothing—unless South Kensington, 
desirous of earning a much-needed popularity, puts itself forward 
as the champion of the art it graciously means to patronise when 
the huge Stilton cheese is finished. There remain the provinces 
asa forlorn hope. What festivals are due in this centenary year? 
Hereford, which counts for little; Birmingham, which counts for 
much. Surely, at the latter, Beethoven will be honoured as he 
deserves. Turn to the preliminary announcements, O tremulously 
anxious reader, and see how the musical magnates of the hard- 
ware capital (so-called), have improved the occasion—that is to 
say, how they have laid themselves open to the charge of preferring 
anything living to a dead lion. Costa, Benedict, J. Barnett, 
Sullivan, Stewart, and Hiller are in the programme; but the 
giant by the side of whom these worthy musicians account them- 
selves as nought, and to whom the present year emphatically 
belongs, is nowhere. And, so, the centenary will pass, with 
one or two straggling immortelles, as England’s tribute to the 
greatest of all composers. 

What a good thing it is we are not a sensitive people on 
matters connected with high art! Otherwise there would be 
shame and humiliation, as we hear from time to time of Beethoven 
sotes and festivals. That there will be nothing of the kind in 
England is, happily, assured ; and the friends of the greatest musical 
enthusiast, among us need not lock up his razors. 

——J0-—— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

An Austrian subject lately addressed a petition to the ‘ trés- 
illustre, trés-puissant et trés-clement” Emperor Napoleon III., in 
which he modestly asked of his Majesty a pension of two thou- 
sand florins, and admission to the Conservatoire of Music, promis- 
ing that, in a little while, he should be able to astonish the 
world. The document was accompanied by its writer's carte-de- 
visite. His Majesty sent both to the commission now engaged in 
remodelling the Conservatoire, by whom the affair was treated as 
a matter for laughter. Not so fast, Messieurs ; the Austrian sub- 
ject merely failed to distinguish between having a high opinion 
of one’s self and showing it. 
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Mignon was performed for the last time this season, on Thursday 
evening to an immense audience. Itsrun has been interrupted 
by the necessary departure of some of the principal artists; but 
there can be no doubt that the masterpiece of M. Ambroise 
Thomas will be the favourite opera of next season. 


M. Tarrpou, winner of the Grand Prix de Rome last year, hav- 
ing had enough of the Eternal City, flung up his position the 
other day, and returned to France. No wonder, poor lad. Study- 
ing music in Rome must be equivalent to studying the Beautiful 
in Leicester Square 





At Nancy, three subscribers to the theatre brought an action a 
few weeks ago against the director for giving 111 representations, 
instead of 112, tae number announced. The cause was about to 
be called, when it was made known that defendant had consented 
to a verdict and payment of damages. The damages were assessed 
by an arbitrator, at one franc twenty-five centimes to each 
subscriber. 


THE Italian musical journals give enthusiastic accounts of the 
production, at Genoa, of Signor Petrella’s opera, 1 Promessi Sposi. 
At the second representation the maestro was called forty-five 
times after one particular romance. (How much simpler to have 
kept him on the stage during forty-five times the period usually 
occupied by a call!) At the third representation the same furore 
was manifested ; and Petrella, a singularly absent man, was 
among the most uproarious of those who insisted on seeing the 
composer. ‘‘ He was quite overcome,” says an Italian journalist 
who relates the incident, ‘* by the charm of his own music.” 





GERMAN newspapers announce that Herr Benedix, author of a 
hundred plays, is, at the age of seventy-one, in great distress. It 
is only just,” says the Gartenlaube, ‘that the public should take 
measures for ensuring comfort, during the last years of his life, 
for one who has given it so much diversion.” Herr Benedix is 
author of Aschenbrédel, of which School is a clever imitation. He 
is also. author of the piece from which Léon Gozlan’s Dieu merci! 
le couvert est mis is derived. It was from a Russian version of 
Benedix’s dramatic sketch that the French version was apt se 
(Gozlan being ignorant of the original). If, after being played 
in Russia, France, and England, Benedix is little known out of 
his own country, it is not the fault of Benedix. The German 
actors are joining in the subscription opened for his benefit ; and 
there would be propriety in foreign authors and managers, who 
have profited by his talent, doing the same. 


AccorDING to Le Ménéstrel, his Majesty of Bavaria, Defender of 
the Faith according to Wagner, has gone into business as an 
impresario and musicseller. We are gravely told that ‘‘ ce porte- 
couronne”’ now owns a theatre and three Wagnerian scores, pay- 
ing the Prophet for the use of the latter 16,000 francs per year. 
Herr Wagner has, undoubtedly, the best of the bargain ; but what 
do the worthy German beer-drinkers think of their sovereign’s new 
occupation. Will they diminish his civil list ?—or will the theatri- 
cal and musical accounts form an item in the Bavarian budget? 
Again, if the tradsman be bankrupt, what becomes of the King? 
Could the brokers seize the crown? and, if the King be discrowned 
—for which there are Bavarian precedents—would he be per- 
mitted to retire behind the counter? Here are complications for 
German brains to unravel. 





THE “ grand spectacular romance,” Undine, by Mr. R. Reece 
produced at the Olympic, suggests a serious question—Why 
treat fairy tales in a burlesque fashion? Mr. Reece has followed 
La Motte Fouqué’s story, and achieved a work which 
abounds with ‘‘ effects.” Had he set about his task ina serious 
spirit, there is no reason to doubt that something fanciful would 
have been the result. But he has been fettered by a desire to be 
‘funny’ without indulgence in those extravagances found so 
delightful at the Strand. He abstains from the normal pun, his 
songs are few, and he scorns the “ break-down ;” but he makes 
Bertalda talk about the “author of a play but newly damned.” 
This is a concession to the popular belief that on the stage the 
fantastic can only be treated with irony; and here the irony is 





expressed by making people of the Middle Ages talk like the 
subjects of Queen Victoria. A thousand absurdities, with ana- 
chronisms among them, may make up a droll compound ; but 
anachronism pure and simple is not more “funny” than a mis- 
take in the multiplication table. We cannot conceive anything 
less provocative of mirth than a speech by Cicero on the Alabama 
claims. One effect of this half-comic treatment is the annihilation 
of distinctive character. Mr. G. Belmore can make nothing 
of the demon, Kithleborn ; Miss Reinhardt cannot lift up Bertalda ; 
nor can Miss Lizzie Russell derive inspiration from Undine. As 
a vehicle for acting of any kind Undine is naught. 

AccorpiInc to the Wiener Fremdenblatt, Herr Joseph Strauss 
lies in a hopeless condition. His medical man says that he is 
suffering from typhus fever, which, on account of his extreme bodily 
weakness, is exceedingly dangerous. Herr Johann Strauss has written 
to the papers, affirming that the cause assigned by the papers for his 
brother’s illness is an utter invention, without a particle of truth in it. 
We are glad to hear this, for the sake of the officers of the Russian 
army, who are said to have approved of the course which their imagi- 
nary brother-in-arms had thought fit to take against the unfortunate 
conductor, 





ForTUNATELY no lives were lost when the theatre at Brunn was burnt 
down, tke other day, although a great roany persons had already taken 
their seats. The theatre probably would have been saved, had the 
engines, hose, and tanks been in working condition; of course they 
were not. Perhaps if a law were passed ordering that the manager 
of every theatre should be securely locked up ina room within the 
building from the moment the doors were opened, and not set at liberty 
until after the performance, there would probably be fewer theatres 
burnt down. The room selected should be as near as possible 
to some fruitful source of danger, say the chandelier. The key, too, of 
the room should be handed, for safe custody, to some pious individual, 
such as a Churchman or Non-Conformist of fine bigoted principles, 
with a firm conviction that all theatres are snares laid by the Devil for 
the unwary, and that it is wicked to read Shakspere. It is very certain 
that the manager would not be released one instant before the time 
fixed by law. 


Tue mise-en-scdne of Die Walkiire is said to have cost 50,000 
florins. The scenery is very fine, especially “an interior,” by Herr 
Jank, in the first act, and ‘the summit of a rocky precipice,” by 
Herr Doll, in the third. The costumes, however, are not all quite 
correct. The costume of Wotan is especially open to criticism. The 
King of Bavaria is the proprietor of the entire Niebelungen Trilogy, 
the price paid being an annuity of 8,000 florins to the composer. Th» 
pianoforte arrangement and the book, on the other hand, have been 
purchased by the publishing firm of B. Schott’s Séhne, Mayence.—As a 
specimen of the diversity of opinion with regard to Die Walkire, we 
will quote two papers, the Schwab. Mercur and the Niirnb. Correspondenz. 
The critic of the former says: “From the libretto, which sins against 
all moral feeling more, perhaps, than any other piece written for the stage, 
we turn in astonishment and disgust; as for the music, only in the first 
act does it exhibit any trace of Wagner's talent ; after that, everything 
sinks down to the dead level of monotony characterizing Tristan und 
Isolde.” As a set-off to this, the critic of the second of the above papers 
observes: ‘From out the gigantic structure of this mighty creation 
there is wafted to us a sort of spiritual breath, compelling us to devo- 
tion, veneration, and inward enjoyment.” The writer of the present 
paragraph, having carefully read the libretto in question, and being, 
moreover, of sane mind, can only say that—but he will restrain himself ; 
he will content himself with observing that, if Lord Campbell’s Act 
extended to Munich, the Die Walkiire would be summarily suppressed. 
What a pity Lord Campbell’s Act does not extend to Munich. 





Sr. Pererssurcn.—Signor Everardi, late of the Italian Opera Com- 
pany, has been appointed professor of singing at the Conservatory, in 
place of Signor Repetto, deceased, Signor Everardi is an acoomplished 
artist, aud « jervent admirer of Bach and Handel, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


An evening concert took place in Westbourne Hall, in aid of the 
fands of the Amateur Authors’ Club, on Thursday week. The follow- 
ing artists gave their services, and sang and played to the gratification 
of all present :—Mesdames B. Reeves, Deck, M. D’Etienne, Dela, 8. 
Smith, and Hayes; Messrs. F. Elmore, H. Gordon, Kontski, F. 
Chatterton, Telesinski, and Schultz. Messrs. H. Parker, Ganz, and 
Lehmeyer were accompanists. The concert was a success. 


Miss Exten Jarman’s concert took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Thursday, July 7th, and was well attended. Miss J. played 
Woelfl’s “ Ne plus ultra,” Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 53 (by desire), a solo 
by Sivrai, and a Galop di bravura, in all which she proved herself an 
able pianist. Miss Jarman was assisted by a young vocalist, Mdme. 
Rivoldi (late of Manilla), who sang some Italian scenas and English 
songs. Miss Lindhurst gav ethe waltz aria, “The Naiades;” Mdlle. 
D’Elise, John Barnett’s new song, “The Parted” (encored) and 
“ A Summer’s Eve;” Mr. W. Reeves, ‘“ Alice, where art thou ?’’ and 
“Thy image o’er my pillow;” Mr. W. C. Bell, “The War Cry 
hushed” and ‘My Winsome Rose;” and Mr. C. J. Bishenden, his 
new song, “Dearer to my soul thou art.” Some concerted voice 
pieces by G. Macfarren, &c., were given, and the whole concert, con- 
ducted by Messrs. G. L. Cottell and Weber, proved satisfactory. 


Miss Kate Goxrpon’s annual concert took place on Wednesday even- 
ing at the Hanover Square Rooms. Miss Gordon played Thalberg’s 
Scotch Fantasia, a ‘‘ Galop de concert,” a sonata by Beethoven for violin 
and pianoforte (with Herr Carl Deichman), and Osborne and De Beriot’s 
grand duo from Guillaume Tell. She also took part with Mr. Overthiir 
in his brilliant duo, for harp and pianoforte, from Lucrezia Borgia, receiv- 
ing in all loud and well-merited applause. Mr. Oberthiir played his 
Harp Meditation with much effect. Madame Weiss, an old favourite 
of the public, sang Balfe’s “ Power of Love,” and Tito Mattei’s “ Non 
é ver,” besides joining in some concerted pieces with Messrs. James and 
Renwick. Mdlle. Drasdil and Messrs. Albert James and Renwick each 
contributed songs, &c. Messrs, A. Carden, Van Noorden, and Ober- 
thir were accom panists. 


Tue concert given by Mr. Henry Holmes, at Stafford House, on the 
27th ult., was generally of an excellent sort; and particularly note- 
worthy because of a quintet in E major (MS.), the work of the concert- 
giver himself. The quintet was played by Messrs, H. Holmes, Folkes, 
Burnett, Hann, and Pezze, whose interpretation of its various move- 
ments left no doubt in the mind of the audience that a valuable 
addition has been made to our store (a scanty one) of English chamber 
music. Mr. Holmes was assisted by, in addition to the artists already 
named, Miss Sinclair, Miss Watts, Miss Wynne, Herr Stockhausen, 
and Mons. Waldeck. 

Ay entertainment, under the patronage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, in aid of the funds of the Gentlewomen’s Self-Help Institute, 
was held in the hall of Stafford House on Monday afternoon. There 
was a very fashionable attendance. The singers were Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Poole, Miss Marian Severn, MM. Kawa and Waldeck ; the 
instrumental performers were Miss Field, Mr. W. F. Cowen, and Mr. 
W. H. Holmes (pianoforte); Mdlle. Therese Liebe (violin), Mr. J. 
Balsir Chatterton (harp), and Signor Giulio Regondi (concertina). Mr. 
Benedict was conductor at the pianoforte. The dramatic artists were 
Mr. and Mrs. Rousby and Mr. Nelson, As all gave their services 
gratuitously on behalf of the institution criticism would be out of place ; 
but a mere recapitulation of what was done will suffice to show that 
the programme was both varied and interesting. Miss Marian 
Severn gave Henry Smart’s “ Lady of the Lea;” Madame Rudersdorff 
contributed Haydn’s canzonet, “ She never told her love,” Signor Ran- 
degger’s Venetian song, “ Beneath the blue transparent sky,” and a 
Spanish national air ; Miss Poole sang Mr. T. D, Chatterton’s “ My soul 
is dark ” (accompanied on the harp by Mr. Balsir Chatterton); M. Kor- 
sow (baritone) an air from Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Pléermel and a Russian 
romance: M. Waldeck an air from Verdi’s Due Foscari. Other vocal 
pieces were in the programme, for which we were unable to remain. 
Not the least agreable performances were those on the pianoforte, 
which comprised Schumann’s Nachtstiick and Stephen Heller’s Chasse 
(Miss Field), two pitces de salon composed and performed by Mr. W. F. 
Cowen, and Mendelssohin’s Song Without Words in A, from the first 
book, followed by a brilliant fantasia, entitled “ Scottish Chimes” (Mr. 
W. H. Holmes), Mdlle. Therese Liebe, one of the most talented of the 
lady violinists who now seem to multiply among us, played a well- 
known solo by Vieuxtemps, and Mr. Balsir Chatterton performed with 
Signor Giulio Regondi a showy duet for harp and concertina. Between 

the first and second parts of the concert the neat and pleasant little 
piece called Delicate Gound, in which Mr. Charles Matthews and 
the late Madame Vestris used to be famous, was represented in stage 
costume by Mrs, Rousby (Pauline), Mr. Rousby (Citizen Sangfroid), 
and Mr. Nelson (Alphonse), to the evident satisfaction of the audience, 





upon whom not a point was lost After this Mrs. Rousby recited 
some verses written by Madame Una Howard expressly for the 
occasion, and inscribed to her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. It ig 
believed that a considerable sum will have been secured for the Gentle. 
women’s Self-Help Institute by this well-planned and successfully 
earried out entertainment. 

—1)-——— 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A hutdred years ago Beethoven was born, and Beethoven commemo- 
rations are just now in fashion. In Germany their number will be 
legion before the actual birthday arrives next December; while even 
New York has found time to =f the feast, burning gunpowder, ham- 
mering anvils, and singing ‘‘ Hail Columbia” in honour of the mighty 
master, with as much zest as Boston displayed, not long ago, when 
making a similar noise in honour of peace. Observing all this, English 
music lovers have been anxious about the credit of their own nation, 
which cannot afford to let the event pass unnoticed. There was good 
cause for anxiety. ‘I'he Crystal Palacer, arely backward in stimulating 
hero-worship, kept, as it still keeps, silence, and the programme of the 
festivals at Birmingham and Hereford showed, as it still shows, a 
neglect of Beethoven utterly unaccountable. Happily the Philhar- 
monic Society came to the rescue, and on Monday last honoured itself 
as well as the master by giving a special performance of certain repre- 
sentative works. Our oldest musical institution could do this with 
singular propriety and grace. It had relations with Beethoven himself 
of the most honourable sort ; engaging his services in health, and, when 
his countrymen neglected him in sickness, easing the burden of 
care laid by scanty means upon a sensitive nature. “Say to these 
worthy men that if God restores me to health I shall endeavour to 
prove the reality of my gratitude by my actions,” This was all the 
acknowledgment Beethoven could make; but the Philharmonic So- 
ciety may well regard it as the greatest distinction earned during fifty- 
eight years of labour. A connection begun thus, and sustained by fre- 
quent performances of the master’s works, imposed an obvious duty 
upon the society which hasbeen discharged with earnestness and success, 

The programme showed the different styles of the master at several 
stages of his career ; and did so in a manner to which little or no ob- 
jection could be made, bearing in mind the conditions under which it 
was drawn up. With regard to several selected dates works more 
thoroughly representative might have been chosen ; but the limits of a 
single concert are far too narrow for the adequate illustration of even a 
part of Beethoven’s career. All things considered, therefore, the Phil- 
harmonic programme was a satisfactory scheme. It began with the 
Symphony in C, No. 1 (1800), and ended with the Symphony in D 
minor, No. 9 (1823), the years between being represented by the Choral 
Fantasia (1808); the overture to Leonora, No. 3 (1806); the scena 
“Ah! perfido” (1796); the terzetto, “ Tremate, empi, tremate” (1801); 
and the Dervish chorus from the Ruins of Athens (1811). Both 
symphonies were well, if not perfectly given, the purely orchestral 
movements of No. 9 showing especial care in performance. Asa matter 
of course the Ode to Joy—for which it is vain to wish a faultless 
rendering—tried the choralists somewhat; but its difficulties were 
overcome with more than average ease, while the solos, entrusted to 
Miss Arabella Smythe, Miss Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, 
could hardly have been in better hands. The Leonora overture calls 
for no remark, but the Choral Fantasia has seldom been performed in a 
fashion more ‘worthy of its surpassing beauty. Madame Arabella 
Goddard’s rendering of the solo part, for example, was(distinguished by ex- 
quisite taste and brilliant execution to a striking degree, and fairly won 
for the accomplished pianist a demonstrative recall, An encore was 
awarded to “ Ah! perfido,” which Mdlle. Nilsson sang with a dramatic 
aaa leaving absolutely nothing to desire; anda like honour fell to the 

ervish chorus. 

It deserves to be noticed, in conclusion, that during the Philharmonic 
season Mr. Cusins has directed the performance of all Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies ; and that, as a special feature of Monday’s concert, a bust of 
the great musician, surrounded by flowers, had a conspicuous place. 

—o—— 
DAY’S LITANY 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World,” 

Sir,—I should feel greatly indebted to any of your readers who would give 
me any information on the following point :-— 

Day’s Litany of 1560 gives the Litany chant thus:—O, D, B flat, C; 
which corresponds to—G, A, F, G,—instead of G, A, F sharp, G, which is 
the common form. I would ask, 1st—How is this to be accounted for? 
2nd—Is there any other evidence in ancient English or Foreign Books of the 
existence of a Litany of this form ? 

I may add that the harmonies of Day’s Litany are such, in one or two 
places, as to forbid the idea of the B flat of the plain song being an error 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. B. Bs 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Morning Post of July 18th, speaks as follows of Madame 
Adelina Patti’s Elvira :— 


“The performance of Madame Adelina Patti as Elvira, in the opera of I 
Puritans is another piece of evidence in favour of the great versatility of her 
talent. The wondrously gifted lady sings Bellini’s florid music with an 
astonishing freedom and effect. From the first scene to the last in which she 
appeared her singing and acting were so good and unusual, that each piece 
she sang formed a link in a chain of the most brilliant success. A well 
deserved recall after the scena, ‘A quel nome,’ was the first of a series of 
successes during the evening, and the aria, ‘Son vergin vezzosa,’ was so 
superbly sung by her that it was rapturously encored, and greatly applauded 
after it was repeated; her vocalization was neat, free, and effective, the high 
D frequently introduced being as clear as a bell and as light as astar. Her 
acting was also more individual and fitting than usual, and when during the 
temporary loss of reason she, as Elvira, sang ‘Qui la voce,’ she introduced 
some extraordinary cadenzas, touching a high E flat with great fulness and 
distinctness, the audience recognized her unexceptional vocal gifts and artistic 
power by a perfect storm of applause. The wondrous charm with which 
Madame Patti invests every part in which she appears seems to be intensified 
in her performance of Elvira ; and as it was the first time that an English 
audience kas had the privilege of hearing her astonishing interpretation of the 
music, and as her success was so great, there is no doubt but that the part of 
Elvira in J Puritani will form a very welcome addition to the operatic 
characters performed by her during any future engagement she may make in 
London.” : 

Why Madame Patti has not played the part long ago is difficult to 
explain. 

a | 


CHURCH CHOIRS IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


Str,—The object of your correspondent, P.G., in his two letters upon 
Church Music, evidently has been to eulogize Messrs. Goss and Cooper. 
This has been the burden of his song. He should be appointed “ Poet- 
Laureate ” to the organist and bes ee to Royalty. But I would ask 
how is it that this choir, over which these immaculate musicians have 
presided for thirty years, is at present, and ever has been the worst in 
the United Kingdom. “A tree is known by its fruits.” If the music 
of one is so elevating, and the administrative skill of the other so 
beneficial, how is it that no influence of such has been seen upon their 
choir? Araus. 

(There is an easy and obvious answer to Argus’s query, which we 
leave “‘ P, G.” to supply.—Eb. M. W.] 


ee 


STUDENTS PRIVILEGES. 
To the Editor of the ‘“* Musical World.” 


Sir,—As a musical student, will you kindly allow me to ask why those 
studying for the profession should not be allowed some privileges with regard 
to the “Grand Concerts.” At present, ‘‘articled pupils” have to pay 
precisely the same as the general public. It frequently happens that, only 
being able to afford (in addition to other educational expenses), the two lowest 
prices, one is either unable to get a seat, or is so far from the performer that 
the best piano parts, if not lost, are not that source of instruction they might 
be, if we were nearer. Theological students can attend lectures and receive 
nearly all their instruction free, at a very reduced rate, but a singer has to pay 
full price for all that he hears. It seems that all professions have provided 
encouragements for learners except the musical profession. The ablest lectures 
in other sciences may be heard by young men-students at a very low rate and 
often free. Why not place the pupil in music on a level with pupils in other 
theories of study? To become an orator one must hear oratory as well as 
study. Painting also ought to be seen by those who would become painters. 
And is it not true that the student of the voice should hear singing as well ? 
True; but that which is calculated to inspire with fresh zeal for study is 
absolutely out of our reach. If some reduced rate of charge was allowed to those 
articled for the profession a great boon would be conferred upon many an 
earnest student. TenorE Rosusto. 

Westbourne Square. 


[We confess ourselves unable to see what claim “ T'enore Robusto ” 
has to admission to concerts gratis. Such a privilege might be ex- 
tended to the advanced pupils of a recognized Academy. But there it 
must stop.—Ep. ] 





Taz Grand Prix de Rome, for this year has been gained by M. 
Maréchal, a pupil of Victor Massé’s, aged eighteen. His composition is 
entitled Le Jugementde Dieu. The jury have decided, but their decision 
is seriously called in question, and much dissatisfaction exists, 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Str,—You very properly ask, on the ground that it is “new to you,” for 
my authority as to Mendelssohn's low estimate of the Creation. If it is new 
to you, doubtless it is new to many others; any light, therefore, respecting 
the opinion of the most eminent musician of the century, upon a work so 
unboundedly popular throughout the whole civilized community, would be a 
valuable contribution to the common stock. Those who lived in Ais day, and 
in his circle could probably call to mind some occasion when Mendelssohn 
would have spoken of Haydn. It was before my time. My evidence is 
merely hypothetical ; though withal entirely conclusive that in presenting it I 
cannot but express the hope that if to any one who knew the man, or who 
may have additional testimony on the very interesting point, the evidence I 
adduce may not be conclusive, they will kindly, by contributing what they 
know of Mendelssohn’s expressed opinions, aid the public to a right and true 
verdict. To express an opinion of a brother-artist, when that opinion might 
not be in accordance with the general sentiment, would not be easy to perform 
gracefully ; yet there are matters so far above all petty considerations in ques- 
tions of art, that diffidence in respect to them ceases to be commendable. The 
greatest of our musical men preserved a firm reticence when leading remarks 
were addressed to him, calculated to ‘‘draw him out ’ as to his estimate of 
other musicians. Yet it is not difficult to read the innermost thoughts of the 
huge Titan respecting the works of others. Beethoven was unwilling to say 
much, if anything, concerning Haydn and Mozart. Mendelssohn about Haydn, 
so far as I have read his published opinions, is almost totally silent. From 
one who had the honour of a tolerably intimate acquaintance with him, and 
whese musical sentiments were always the echo of Mendelssohn’s, I carefully 
inquired what he (Mendelssohn) thought of Haydn. The reply amounted to 
a very slight estimate of the symphonies and vocal music, with a slight excep- 
tion respecting the quartets ; and a very slender esteem of the greater portion of 
the Creation ; a little reserve, if I remember rightly (for it was years ago) in 
favour of the chorus, “ Awake the Harp.” In the published letters of Men- 
delssohn there are some letters from his father to him. (Some think the 
letters of the father to the son better than any of the son to the father—this 
in passing.) In one of these letters, Vol. II. page 79, there is an apology from 
the pen of the father for the descriptive music in Haydn’s Creation, When 
it is taken into account that in mentioning Haydn previously (page 9) 
he says: “ Haydn’s Mass was scandalously gay,”—-and further on (page 10): 
“ Unluckily, I could not find among all the musie here even one tolerable 
solemn Mass, and not a single one of the old Italian masters; nothing but 
modern dross,’—the happy Felix must have written or said something con- 
cerning the “ descriptive ’’ music of the Creation, calculated to draw out from 
the father the following significant defence Although, both what Mendelssehn 
said or thought of it, as well as the general style and construction of the 
great work itself, offer tempting themes to dilate upon, I will content myself 
with thus much at present; concluding with the father’s significant and 
worthy words:—‘‘It seems to me that both the oratorios of Haydn were, in 
their sphere, very remarkable phenomena. The poems of both are weak, 
regarded as poetry; but they have replaced the old positive and almost 
metaphysical religious impulses by those which nature, as a visible emanation 
from the Godhead, in her universality, and in her thousandfold individualities, 
instils into every susceptible heart. Hence the profound depth, but also the 
cheerful efficiency, and certainly genuine religious influence, of these two works, 
which hitherto stand alone: hence the combined effect of the playful and 
detached passages, with the most noble and sincere feelings of gratitude 
produced by the whole; hence is it also, that I, individually, could as little 
endure to luse in the Creation, and in the Seasons, the crowing of the cock, 
the singing of the lark, the lowing of the cattle, and the rustic glee of the 
peasants, as I could in nature herself; in other words, the Oreation and the 
Seasons are founded on nature and the visible service of God—and are no new 
materials for music to be found there ? ’—Yours, very truly, 

July 12th, 1870. IDEALIZER. 

[We may remind “ Idealizer” that Abraham Mendelssohn knew no 
more of music than Leopold Mozart, that both were pedants, and both 
shortened the lives of their marvellous sons, incomparably more 
valuable lives than their own, by overwork. ld made a wild 
beast show of his children. Abraham Mendelssohn tried to make his 
son Felix an Admiral Crichton. The world lost the one at the age of 
86, the other at the age of 39. The world owes no gratitude either to 
Abraham or Leopold. On the contrary. What was Mendelssohn's real 
opinion of Haydn we are unable to say, but we know he had a great 
veneration for the German masters who preceded him. For our own 
part, if the descriptive music in the Creation were burnt we should 
not greatly care.—Ep. M. W.] 

Mr. Nimo was personally complimented by the Earl and Countess 
of Stamford and Warrington for the admirable way in which he had 
managed the “‘ Three days’ entertainment,” got up in aid of the funds 
for the restoration of Enville Parish Church. The whole affair was a 
« brilliant success,” and a large sum of money must have been collected 


on the occasion 
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ORGAN NEWS. 
THE GRAND ORGAN FOR THE COLSTON HALL, BRISTOL. 


Such progress has been made with the grand organ for the Colston 
Hall, that no doubt remains of its being opened on the Ist of September next. 
It is being built at a cost of £2,500, by Willis, of London. More 
detailed particulars respecting it than have yet appeared will prove interest- 
ing. The compass of four sets of manuals will be from C C to C in altissimo, 
61 notes, being four or five more than in any organ in this neighbourhood. 
The Pedale will be from CC C to G, 32 notes, giving also an unusual range. 

The stops of the Pedale will be:—Double diapason, wood, 32ft. ; open 
diapason, wood, 16ft. ; violin, metal, 16ft,; violoncello, metal, 8ft.; octave, 
wood, 8ft.; mixture, three ranks, metal; grand bombard, 16ft. The stops of 
the Choir will be:—Dulciana, 8ft.; lieblich, gedacht, -8ft.; claribel flute 
8ft.; violoncello, 8ft.; flute octaviante harmonique, 4ft.; flageolet, 2ft. ; 
corno-di-bassetto, 8ft.; bassoon, 8ft.; posaune, 8ft. The stops of the Great 
organ will be:—Grand double diapason, 16ft.; open diapason, 8ft.; violin, 
8ft. ; claribel, 8ft.; octave, 4ft.; quint, 3ft.; super octave, 2ft.; fourniture, 
four ranks; trombone, 16ft.; tromba harmonic, 8ft.; clarion, 4ft. The 
stops of the Swell will be:—Contra gamba (lower octave clesed wood), 
16ft.; salcional, 8ft.; open diapason, 8ft.; lieblich gedacht 8ft.; vox 
angelica, 8ft.; principal, 4ft.; fifteenth, 4ft.; echo cornet, three ranks ; 
contra posaune, 16ft.; cornopean, 8ft. ; hautboy, 8ft.; clarionet, 8ft. ; vox 
humana, 8ft.; clarion, 4ft. Tremulant to vox humana and _ hautboy. 
The stops of the Solo will be:—Flute harmonique, 8ft.; concert flute, 4ft. ; 
corno-di-bassetto, 8ft.; oboe orchestra, 8ft.; tuba major harmonic, 8ft. ; 
clarion, 4ft. The couplers will be :—Solo to Great, Swell to Great, sub-octave 
on itself; Swell to Great, unison; Swell to Great, super-octave on itself; 
Choir to Great, Solo to Pedals, Swell to Pedals, Great to Pedals, Choir to 
Pedals, Sforzando. The patent atmospheric combination movement will be 
applied, in four changes, to each of the manuals. Four pedals acting on those 
of the great organ will also affect the pedal organ, and adapt it to the power 
then obtained in the great organ. Four pedals also will act on the couplers, 
as composition pedals act on ordinary stops. A double-acting pedal will 
produce a P P pedale, even when the tutti pedal is arranged. The swell and 
great organs will be played through the agency of the pneumatic lever. The 
wind will be supplied from bellows placed beneath the organ in a chamber 
prepared for them. These bellows are to be constructed with suitable 
feeders for mechanical power, which will be supplied with wind by two 
of Duncan's hydraulic engines. They are also to draw their air down 
from an altitude somewhat above the pipes in the hall above. The wind thus 
obtained is to pass into numerous reservoirs, constructed to obtain absolute 
steadiness, and from them to pass to the various sections of the wind-chests, 
at suitable pressures, for the various ranks of pipes. The wind-chests will be 
furnished with the patent prize-medal valves of 1862. The keys will be con- 
structed of ivory, of great thickness, and fronted with moulded ivory. The 
combination pistons will be electro-gilt. The key fittings will be in wainscot 
oak, French polished; and the whole of the interior will be constructed in the 
same style as the organ now building for the Royal Albert Hall. The case for 
this instrument designed by Messrs. Foster & Wood, architects, of Bristol, 
— be in a style to correspond with its character, and with the style of the 

_—0-— 


MADAME NADINE DUNORD. 


The Examiner and London Review, in reviewing M. De Kontski's 
concert speaks as follows of Madame Nadine Dunord, the young 
Russian vocalist :— 


“The dramatic aria from L’ Africaine, ‘ Sur mes genoux fils du soleil,’ was 
rendered with exquisite taste and feeling by Madame Nadine Dunord. We 
might almost go so far as to pronounce this the gem of the vocal per- 
formance.” 

The Morning Post writes as subjoined :— 


-a Madame Nadine Dunord, the Russian singer, who made so favourable an 
impression at St. James’s Hall, will give her matinge at the Marquis of 
Downshire’s, in Belgrave Square ” 


The Era has the following criticism :— 


‘‘ Admirable in this German composition, she was heard to far greater ad- 
vantage in the ‘Sleep Song’ from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. It must be 
conceded that this lady’s voice is not great, but her ability in using it to express 
variety in musical sentiment has been rarely surpassed. In the whole range 
of opera there is not a more trying air than the one in question, We have 
never heard it more intellectually rendered than by this lady.” 


Ar a Council of the College of Organists, held on June 30th, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted to fellowship :—W. 8. Bambridge, of 
pg 5 College; Edward Bunnett, of Norwich Cathedral, Mus 
Doc.; F.E. Gladstone, of Chichester Cathedral; John Stainer, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Mus, Woc.; and E. H. Turpin, of London. 





WAIFS. 
M. Gounod has left Paris, on a visit to some friends in Bretagne. 


Theatres figure in the French budget of the next year to the tune of 
1,600,000 francs, 


Mdlle. Schroeder has recovered from small pox, and gone to her 
native place, Breslau. 


Herr Carl Formes has returned to America. He arrived at New 
York last month. 


Mr. Henry Smart has just completed King Réné’s Daughter, a can- 
tata for female voices. 


M. Pasdeloup was married last week. in a very quiet fashion—so 
says Le Ménéstrel, without giving the name of the bride. 


The King of Italy has conferred the order of the Iron Crown on M. 
Panofka, the singing master, now residing at Florence. 

Mr. Charles Hallé and Mr. A. 8, Sullivan have been elected members 
of the committee of the Mendelssohn Testimonial Fund. 

Mdme. Gomperz-Bettelheim will take part in the Beethoven com- 
memoration at Vienna. So will the Abbé Liszt, who has promised to 
conduct the Mass in D. 

How little hot weather agrees with theatre-going is shown by the 
receipts of the Paris places of entertainment, which amounted, during 
June, only to 747,219 francs. 


The death is announced, in Egypt, of Themistocles Solera, author 
of the libretti of Verdi’s two operas, Nabuco and Aitila. He belonged 
to the Viceroy’s police. 


M. Naudin is engaged as leading tenor in the theatre of the Khedive, 
at Cairo. Signor Nicola de Giosa, a pupil of Mercadante’s, and late of 
San Carlos, will be the musical director. 


In our notice of Mdlle. Georgi’s benefit at the Gaiety we inadvertently 
stated that Mdlle. Constance Georgi sang the Brindisi from Lucrezia 
Borgia. The singer was the bénéfictaire herself. 


More than £10,000 out of the £15,000 required to meet Earl Dudley’s 
proffered donation towards the restoration of Worcester Cathedral has 
already been subscribed by the leading residents in the city and county. 


M. Leduc, the music publisher, has undertaken a very serious task: 
Under the title of Bibliotheque Lyrique he has commenced the issue of 
200 operas, arranged tor voice and piano, at the uniform price of three 
francs each. 


Mdlle. Thérése Castellan, the accomplished young lady-violinist, 
had, on Tuesday last, the honour of playing before the Court at 
Windsor, and after her performance was highly complimented by their 
Royal Highnesses, the Princesses, &c., &c. The honour may be the 
more greatly prized, inasmuch as, if there could possibly exist such a 
phenomenon as an English lady who played gabiiely on the fiddle, it is 
certain that she would never be invited to “ Court.” 


In the Biography of Charles Dickens, .by Mr Hotten, attention is 
called to the novelist’s use of blue ink. Itistrue that he always used 
a particular blue ink which has the advantage of drying quickly, 
and of not clogging the pen—advantages shared by the violet ink, now 
also in vogue. The fact that Mr. Dickens always used ink of a decided 
and unalterable blue is not more worth mentioning than that he always 
wrote on blue paper. Now blue ink upon blue paper will try the eyes 
of most mep, and some have a vivid recollection of the difficulty of 
reading the painful dazzle of blue upon blue. The printer who had to 
read his minutely written manuscript must have had a fine time of it. 
The point is worth noting as an illustration of the physical perfection of 
his vision. Though he somewhere speaks of his eyes as being none ot 
the best, there never was a man who surpass: d him in powers of seeing. 
The physical organs were in their kind perfect, and did their duty with 
infallible accuracy. Their quickness of apprehension was prodigious. 

We read in the Church Times:— _ 

“The second festival of the Ryedale Choral Union was held in the 
fine old Parish Church of St. Peter’s, Pickering. Thirteen choirs, com- 
prising two hundred and fifty voices, took part inthe service. There was 
a reheareal at 11.30. At 3.80 the clergy and surpliced choirs left the 
National Schools in procession, beginuing in the churchyard to chant 
Psalm cxxi. Psalm cxxii. was also sung asa processional. The anthem, 
‘the Lord is my Shepherd,’ the hymns, ‘ For all Thy Saints,’ and 
‘ Saviour, blessed Saviour,’ were, like the Psalms, &c., well sung. ‘The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. F. Pigou, vicar of Doncaster, atter 
which alms were collected. Every part of the church was crowded, 
the vestry and porch were full, and great numbers were in the church- 
yard. After service, the choirs and others k of tea in the 
Castle-yard. The day was fine, and both Church-people and Diss«nters 
vied with each other in making it a happy one.” 
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Mr. John Done, was made Doctor of Music, in the Examination 
Hall of T'rinity College, Dublin, at the “ Summer Commencement,” on 
Thursday, July 7th. His cantata, for the degree was performed on 
the Saturday previous, in the Theatre of Trinity College. The 
Nobleman’s Son at Capernaum is founded upon the fourth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, verse 46. The work consists of nine numbers—a tenor 
solo, “ Praise and glory to the Lord;” a symphony and chorus with 
siort solos; a recitative and chorus, ‘‘ What was the hour when 
he began to amend”? an air, ‘‘ Thy life had almost gone, my child”; 
a chorus, “Thy story to us belief imparts”; an eight-part-chorus, 
(which of course Mr. Dunne was obliged to write in order to show his 
skill in harmony); and a final chorus and trio,“ Night and morning 
we for him within our souls did yearn.” Altogether, judging from 
what we hear, the work must have satisfied the authorities that Mr. 
Dunne was fully entitled to the degree. 


Our correspondent, a Left tenant Kernel, is incorrect in surmising 
that Cob-nuts area variety of the Horse-chesnut. The racing expres- 
sion of ‘“‘cracks” does not refer to either species. Commodore Nutt 
did not invent shell-jacketr, though the famous crackers owe their 
origin to his genins, The “ Nut-brown Maid” was not composed by 
Shelley, as you seem to imagine, and the phrase ‘‘a nutter failure” 
need not of necessity apply to the fact of findingit a bad one. Yes, 
certainly, there is a town named Knutsford, in Cheshire, but it is 
principally remarkable for the thick heads of its juries, which may 
possibly explain your confusion as to nuts. What you say about “ crack- 
ing the Gordian nut ” we attribute tu your ignorance or the heat of the 
weather, also your observations on the opera of the Nuzze di Figaro, 
which are unworthy of you, and if the singer in question did exhibit 
too much of the ‘voce di testa” (we pass over your remark about 
“ detest her” and so on, because, really—) or “ nutty flavoured ” voice, 
there are some, remember, who like that sort of thing, and who in- 
stead of the liquid “ ut de poitrine”’ prefer a good strong heady whine. 
However, for all further information we must refer you to Nuttall’s 
Dietionary.—Punch, 


A sort of indignation meeting has been held in Dublin touching the 
supposed parsimony of the Government towards an Irish Academy of 
Music. ‘The grant tendered towards the Irish Institute does not seem 
geuerous, but it is curious to observe the attempt to make political 
capital out of it. ‘There is uot a man in the Irish community,” 
writes an Irish newspaper, “ who on reading the report of the proceedings 
yesterday will not say to himself that the Irish Academy of Music would 
not be permitted to languish through want of means if a native Legis- 
lature controlled the exchequer of Ireland. Could not the Music 
question be allowed to staud over for a short time, without threatening 
us just now for its sake with an agitation for repeal of the Union or a 
Federal Parliament? Our hands have been pretty full of Irish diffi- 
culties this year, but our Dublin contemporary may feel assured that as 
soon as we have a little leisure we shall not neglect, in the interest of 
our neighbours, a reasonable patronage of the fine arts, gucee ad humani- 
tatem pertinent. But business must be got through first. Meanwhile, the 
Irish Academy might go on as it has been doing without eleemosynary 
aid. The advantages of assistance to the English Institute have not 
been uniformly apparent, and three years ago no sum was placed on the 
estimates to its account. At any rate let us have no grievance estab- 
lished on the point, with a foregone conclusion to add it to the sum 
total of wrongs with which various kinds of agitators are trading across 
the Channel.— Daily News. 


Tue Late Rev. W. H. Havercau.—A man to whom Psalmody Reformers 
owe a great debt, passed away to his rest, on April 19th. In the early days of 
our interest in Psalmody, we remember hearing from the Rev. J. J. Waite, 
who afterwards did such a great work throughout the country, of Mr. Havergal. 
There can be no doubt that something of that enthusiasm for syllabic tunes 
quickly sung, and for broad and simple harmonies, which Mr. Waite carried 
with him everywhere, was caught as an inspiration from the author of “ Old 
Church Psalmody.” When Dr. Lowell Mason visited this country, one of his 
first and most sacred pilgrimages was to Mr. Havergal’s house in Worcester, 
and we well remember the heartiness. and earnestness with which Dr. Mason 
acknowledged the obligations of American psalmodists te this good man. We 
believe it was Dr. Mason who, soon after that, undertook the publication of 
Mr. Havergal’s interesting book, on the “ History of the Old Hundredth Psalm 
Tune,” which was printed in America. The man whose sanctified genius 
inspired two such other men as those we have named, was indeed honoured 
with great usefuluess. We think it likely (though we de not possess, in these 
cases, such distinct information) that Mr. Mercer and Sir Henry Baker, whose 
publications have wrought so great an effect in the Church of England, would 
gladly acknowledge a similar obligation to Mr. Havergal. In 1829 he resided 
at Astley Rectory, near Bewdle, Gloucestershire, and it was here that he met 
with that accident which nearly deprived him of sight, and laid him aside from 
clerical duties for several . Daring this period he found relief to a 
studious and active mind in the study of music, nd afterwards, during a 





long life, employed the intervals of ministerial and pastoral activities in com- 
positions for the Church. Many of these have become very popular. His 
anthems, in the severe and classical style, are constantly found in cathedral 
use. His Psalm tunes have been freely used in all modern collections. And 
some of his “ Hymns and Sacred Songs” written for his grand children, are 
very delightful memorials of poetic as well as musical genius. His departure 
was peculiarly peaceful—more like translation than death.—Tonie Sol-fa 
Reporter. 


Bapen.—The programme of the Fourth Musical Soirée of the 
Administration included a Concert-Overture by Signor Bottesini, which 
was well received. M. Alard played two fantasias, of his own composi- 
tion, on Robert and Faust. Herr Woworsky, from the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, sang «n air from Weber's Zuryanthe, and took part with 
Mdille. Bosse in a duet from Sp br's Jessonda. He was exceedingly 
successful, so much +o that M. Dupressoir present-d him, in the name 
of the Administration, with a dismond b-east-pin, and engaged him 
at once for next year. 





BIRTH. 


On the 8th inst., at 44, Burlington Road, Mrs. Rawpow Hastixes 
Comyn (Mapame Marie Stocken), prematurely, of a son (still born). 











MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Lamsorn Cock & Co,—‘ Bel Moretto,” anzonetta-polka, da L. Badea. 


Novet.o, Ewer, & Co.—* Remember, Lord, Thy merev.” anthem, for four vices, 
by J.C, Prieter, 


Adbertisements, 
THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 











DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 


No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
Tee. following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 





C. M. Von Weper have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
neral Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
delight. 
favour and g! Poetry by 


LITTLE WILLIE pee oa am ove «. Loursa Gray 

NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... «. JOHN OXENFORD 

THE ECHO SONG (sung by Madame Adelina Patti) ... - eo ooo 
THE PARTING (La ——— pon oe ... WeLuLINcton GusrussY 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) [rattan Worps ooo 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... pm ee .. « WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 


MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
pets) one oe wee oge os nee oan 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne's great ballad) i ban oe ee 
And the Answer to it. 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED? ... 3 ... WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Tuomas Moore 
WELLINGTON GueanseY 


Florence Percy 


eo © 6 6 wWwwuwwwe 
© © © © ecoeccoo®™® 





Just Published 
“A SUMMER SONG,” 
NOCTURNE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By HENRY WALTON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 


FIND OUT WHOM I LOVE,” 
SONG, 
Words (by permission) from 
“THE YOUNG LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


~ THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK. 


“ MERRY THOUGHTS.” Morceau de salon 20 as . 48. 
** ADELINE.” Pensée .. a ‘3 mn . 3s, 
BELLE HUMEUR,.” Pitce 3s, 


London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


te 








Just Published, 
SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 


“ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 
SONG. 
The words from “ Mopsa the Fairy,” by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 
“THE REJECTED FLOWER,” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Mrs, BRUCE. 
The Music by DEWDROP. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Publisted, 


TARA WT EL ee 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par PAUL SHEMLHER. 
Prix 3s. ; 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“MY COTTAGE HOME.” 
BALLAD. 
The Words by the Rev. W. NORVAL, M.A. 


The Music by A. M‘CARROLL. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


TWO SONGS BY MARIA 


No. 1. “I'M WEARY WAITING” .. 
» 2 “INVITATION” (Barcarolle).. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 2, Regent Street, W. 


HAYES. 





Just published, 
NEW SONG, : 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER. 


The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just pnblished, 


“SHE BELSIZE GALOP,” 


By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 


Played with distinguished success, and rapturous) 
| success, y encored, at the Belsize Conser- 
nerves aa Ball, Willis's Rooms, on Tuesday evening, will be published 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


-|Goodban’s Fantasia g s2e8 anion only 
Rimbault’s Gems of “ Esmeralda,” 





CAMPANA'S 
NEW OPERA, 


ESMERALDA, 


PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS. 





All the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., 
sung by Mdlles. Patti, Scalchi, Signors Graziani 
and Naudin, are now published. 


ALSO, 


The Full Score - - - 

All the Favourite Airs, by F. Nava 
W.S. Rockstro’s Gipsy Rondo- —- 
Bolero- - - 
Brindisi . ‘ 

” ” Grand Fantasia 

Kuhe’s Grand Fantasia - - - 
Brinley Richards’ Bolero- -_ - 


+] +B] 


Bs ” 


DPaoaooo»oc6§64c#eeocoyF® 


5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 


easily arranged - ~ - 
No. 1. The Bolero. | No. 3. The Quartet. 
» 2 The Brindisi. | ,, 4. The Grand Duet. 


Dan Godfrey's Esmeralda Galop - 3 0 


-each 2 0 





A QUADRILLE AND WALTZ 
By DAN GODFREY are in the press. 





CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bond Street, London. 
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TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





Geman Cathe stadt weinalicihiele eile dlbibinuatallasnixe 


Seconde Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) ................. 
I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) ..........0.ssceeeseeeeeees 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) ................+. 
Il tramonto del Sole ........:.ccsceeseceeceeeeeseneseees 


seeeee 


Il folletto (Galop de Concert) .......:.sssssessessseeeseeses 


Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne)............seeseeseeees 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi) Transcription varié 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne).............s.ceeseeee 
Etude de Concert .......sscecsseceeceeeeeeseceeesenesees 
Dancing Leaves ..........06+ 


Mergellina (Barcarole) .......:.:cescccsesseeeeeeeeneens 


La Harpe (Romance)... 


Souvenir d’Italie ( Nocturne) . Ebb dpsed eilnepidssaled sok 


Tig GMERG <CRRRTNIINOD oe ce arta cscs cs tpnp pees rssoes tee nsnces 


Tho Fairy’s Reverie .isicssseccesceccsccoccossscseccvcscceeees 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) .............00.6 


Oh dear, what can the matter be (‘Transcribed) 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). Ist Set............ 


QO Walter 14. CASULA He cctede dbeiditicietvdevliccosiee 
Non é ver (Brilliantly Transcribed) .............c..000. 


Bloom is on the Rye (Brilliantly Transcribed) 


Marche Orientale (Bottesini) (Brilliantly Transcribed) 


Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissment)................0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka) . eee 


see eee 


Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani) Lemecaheniye acy 


Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) ..............s.eeeeeees 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Just published... 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Just published 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Never more (“ Non é a with sikh and French 
Words ...... 


Non é ver (Romanza). ‘Sung by Signor Ciabatta e 


Caravoglia... 


Non torno (Romansa). ‘Ge i ‘Bignori "Ciabatta ¢ C) 


CRTAN ORIEL, BEES. IE EL saectecietvenees 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley ..........ssss0ee 
Deh Parla (Romanza).........ssssssseeesseeeeeseeeseees 
To la Perdei (Romanza)............ssesessesseeseeeeeeee 
Tornéra (Romanza)... 


Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) . sdevceospbetisadee 


eeeeee 


Vo Danzar (Valzer), Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti 


La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thom 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno.............s000 
Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti ............ 
Un Rosajo (Romanza) Sung by = aves 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta)... ss 








LONDON : 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





dust Published, 


SYDNEY SMITH'S 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


Sixty-four Pages, full Music Size. Price 5s, 








“There are features in this work of uncommon merit, 
but we shall say enough if we recommend it unreservedly 
to all who seek a manual of instruction well arranged, 
intelligible, and effective.”—Musical World, April 23. 

“While every care has been taken to cull all that was 
useful from the old régime, much that is altogether modern 
and thoroughly practical is here to be met with for the 
first time. In particular, it seems to have been the 
author’s purpose to lead the student by gentle degrees, 
and to ensure that one thing shall be properly acquired 
before another is attempted.”— The Queen, April 30. 

“The aim of the author seems to have been to supply 
as much information in as few words as possible, while 
aiding and directing the self-intelligence of the learner, 
and he certainly has succeeded admirably,” — 2zaminer, 
April 30. 

“The author leads the pupil on by carefully graduated 
instructions ; the exercises are also admirably progressive, 
and in the appendix a capital collection of suitable and 
attractive pieces is given, many of them entirely new, and 
all judiciously fingered for the instrument of which he 
is so skilful a master.”—Lady’s Newspaper, May 7. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. OOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in the 

» D MUSICAL CABINET. Post-free, 1s, 2d. eac 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. Twelve New Pieces of Various 98, SANTLEY S TWENTY-SIX SONGS, hrolading many original composi 

inds ... ns an tions, published in no other collection. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Pieces for Practice , Se Se eee ee ey ee See, 

ALFE. Bak 
of the Pedal Obbligato _... ‘i> se 94. TWENTY CELEBRATED SONGS by Taomas Haynes Bayiuy, ALRxX- 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY INTERLUDES and PRELUDES oe ANDER Lek, ce. 

HENRY SMART’S CHORAL BOOK, a Collection of Hymn Tunes 83. THIRTEEN FAVOURITE DUETS, including ‘‘ When a Little Farm 
harmonized in various ways, with Independent Organ Accompani- we Keep,” “My Pretty Page,” “ As it fell upon a Day,” “Tell me 
ment, ‘ Indispensable to all students,”—Musical Standard. pa ot a ore ee aah Lesson Duet,” &c, 

; N- C i 6. ; 
J. v coapelibelh, ORGAN-BOOK, a Collection of New and Original 44. MADAME SAINTON. DOLBY'S “SoNnGs. 
a of ej 43. SIMS REEVES’ S 

HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK, in — wie. 6s, cash, or one <wl., boards, r " 

12s. This book, containing 53 Compositions, includes all Hesse’s 93, TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHRISTY'S SONGS. 

Principal Works. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 of his best Pieces. | | aera 8 AORED MUSIOAL CABINET 

















WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR THE ORGAN. - 35. Six Price ls. ; post free, 1s. 1d, each. 
bag ote one vol. .. : . TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS BY CLARIBEL, 
J. T. STONES ORGAN- BOOK, an ar rangement of “1s Cli assical THE MESSIAH, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
‘tan sitions as 3 : ae THE CREATION, FOR PLANOFORTE. SOLO. 
NORDMANN'S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. 
TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS FOR HARMONIUM. 
WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR HARMONIUM. 


[J SETHOVEN’ S SONATAS ‘complete in 7 numbers of 
BOOSEY'’S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s each. WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR ORGAN. 
46. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Op. 1. ‘eee S VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN OR 
47, SONATAS, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3—Op. 13, and Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2. AR - a " 

. SONATAS, Op. 22—Op. 26—Op. 27, No. 1 (Moonlight), and Op. 27, No. 2. - TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS, 

: SONATAS, Op. 28 (Pastorale), and Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. . ANTHEMS BY MODERN COMPOSERS. 

. SONATAS, Op. 49, Nos. land 2. Op. 53—Op. 54 (Apassionata), and Op. 57. - SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 

» SONATAS, Op. 78—Op. 79 (Caracieristique)—Op. 81—Op, 90, and Op, 101. . SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. 

. SONATAS, Op. 106—Op. 109—Op 110, and Op. 111. . TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. 

. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS. 

Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d. . KENT’S ANTHEMS, ARRANGED FOR HARMONIUM. 


; TWO HUNDRED PSALM AND HYMN TUNES WITHOUT 
/ > . . 
OZART’S SONATAS complete in 5 numbers of . THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, 1s. each, 
129. SONATAS, Nos. 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 18, me ue ae * BY FAVARGER, KUHE, BRINLEY 
130. SONATA os. 4, 5, 6, 7. ro | 
131, SONATAS, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 19, ELLIOTT’S VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
132, SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. : ° 
133. SONATAS, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. HILLING BOOKS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC in 
Complete in one volume, 5s. the MUSICAL CABINET, Post free, 1s, 2d. each. . 
r . ROBERT Fi CENES OF CHIL omple' n 
CHUBERT’S SONAT AS, complete in four numbers of Nine other Short Pieces, 4 
\) BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. . THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING. Six Pieces 
134. SONATAS, No. 1 (Op. 42.) No. 2 (Op. 53.) . THALBERG'S HOME, SWEET HOME, LAST ROSE, and LILLIE )ALE 
135, SONATAS, No. 3 (Op. 120.) No, 4(Op. 122.) No. 6 (Op. 143, ) . CHOPIN’S VALSES.  Complet 
136. SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. 147.) No. 7 (Op. 164.) No, 8. . BEETHOVEN'S FORTY- FIVE “WALTZES. 
137. SONATAS, Nos 9nd 10, . TEN OVERTURES, by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, and Auber. 
. ’ . FRANZ SCHUBERT ’'S FOUR IMPROMPTUS, and SIX MOMENS 
Complete in one volume, 4s. 6d. MUSICAUX. All complete 
0 < H R preety yok 3 SIX MOST CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puri- 
7 ss _ / tani,” “* Sonnambula,” &c. 
OSEY S 8 ILLING OPERAS FOR PIANO- . MENDELSSOHN'S EIGHT SHORT PIECES, including ‘‘ The Rivulet,” 
{ FORTE, in ‘the MUSICAL CABINE r, have a larger circulation throughout Two Musical Sketches, Andante and Rondo, 
a ating Ovrtar any other Editions, Each Book contains from 48 to 80 | 5, STEPHEN HELLER’S PROMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE. Complete. 
= sad . STEPHEN HELLER'S TWELVE SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
FIGAR GRAND DUCHESS . KUHE'S EIGHT FANTASIAS. 
ROBERT 1, my DIABLE FIDELIO . TEN DRAWING- ithe PIECES, including “* The Shepherds’ Song,” “ Perles 
DON JUA BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA et Diamans,” ‘ [1 Cori i 
LUCREZIA BORGIA SONNAMBULA 33, 34, 35. MEN DELSSOHN'S “Six BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
DER FREISCHUTZ BALLO IN MASCHERA Complete. 
CRISFINO BLA COMARE TRAVIATA 


oo posers SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, and 
DON PASQUALE CROWN DIAMONDS CANTATAS, 
coor ied MASANIELLO HYMN OF PRAISE. WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
ZAMPA. TO DOMINO NOIR HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN © 
GOUNOD'S ST, CECILE ACIS AND GALATEA. 

Also, in Volumes containing four Operas,’6s, each, tare jae MASS. DETTINGEN TE DEUM 
ere on JUDAS MACCABAUS. ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
NEW NU siBERS OF THE MESSIAH. THE CREATION, 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL OABINET. 


138, poe TEN SONGS, including the “Serenade” and “ Ow voulez ISHOP’S GLEE BOOK, 28 Glees 
139. TWELVE SONGS by Arrnur Suttivan and J. L. Mouoy. BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees 
M41. GOLLMICK'S- EIGHT VOLKSLIEDER for Pianoforte, including THE CHORALIST, 96 Part-songs, 2 vols, each 
sien The Broken Ring,” ‘ Soldaten \_ied,” “* True Love,” &. MENDELSSOHN'S 24 Part-songs 
0. STEPHEN HELLER'’S 24 Studies of Expression and Rhythm. THE CH The above Works, for Societies in penny numbers. 
Price 18, ; pust-free, 1s. 2d. each. ) CHILDREN'S CHORAL BOOK, 44 easy Part-songs.. 
A GARLAND OF SONGS, 50 Part-songs for village and ‘school use 
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